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DEDICATION 

To recall a forgotten purpose. 



FROM THE WILL 

. . of • • 

HENRY CLAY FRICK 

... “I DIRECT THE TRUSTEES . . . 

Immediately after my death and during the lives of my said wife and 
my eldest child living at my death and the survivor of them, 
to cause to be duly incorporated an institution 
to be known as 

THE FRICK COLLECTION 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAINTAINING 

A GALLERY OF ART . . . 

and encouraging and developing the study of fine arts, and of advancing 
the general knowledge of kindred subjects 

SUCH GALLERY OF ART TO BE FOR THE USE AND BENEFIT OF 

ALL PERSONS WHOMSOEVER 

TO THE END THAT THE SAME SHALL BE 

A PUBLIC GALLERY OF ART 

TO WHICH THE ENTIRE PUBLIC SHALL 

FOREVER HAVE ACCESS 

SUBJECT ONLY TO 

REASONABLE REGULATIONS 

TO BE FROM TIME TO TIME ESTABLISHED BY THE SAID CORPORATION 

* * * 

A PURPOSE WHICH I HAVE LONG CHERISHED 

AND WHICH IS VERY DEAR TO ME" 

Dated June 24th. 1915 
Mr. Frick died December 2nd, 1919 
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Foreword 



Henry Clay Frick himself is indirectly responsible for 
this book. “If only they could talk!” he exclaimed, as he 
waved inclusively to his collection of portraits. “They can 
— and do!” I answered. With a quizzical smile he asked: 
“And what do they say?” Then I told him, as we walked 
to and fro, occasionally stopping in front of some historic 
personage, who seemed to listen to us, sometimes with tol- 
erant amusement, sometimes with a frown of annoyance, 
often with sympathetic understanding. “I wish you’d write 
that out,” said Mr. Frick, after hearing a romantic recital 
of incidents in the life of one who, until that moment, had 
been to him but an interesting example of sixteenth century 
portraiture. I did so, and added much more as it came to 
me; and the writings have since been locked away in the 
archives of the Corporation which has inherited the Col- 
lection. 

I have since listened in fancy to many talks of these inter- 
esting people — imagined them banter and praise each other 
in playful moods, or challenge and condemn in controversy, 
recalling forgotten incidents in their own and others’ lives, 
comparing and contrasting ideals, moral codes, experiences, 
and, with an abiding sense of my own disabilities, have 
sought to set them down, in outline at least. It was not 
possible to do more; for these phantom-talks covered the 
most stirring periods of European history: the glamorous 
times of Henry the Eighth, Anne Boleyn, Cardinal Wolsey 
and the dissolution of the monasteries; the dramatic days 
of the Stuarts and Cromwell’s Ironsides; the Napoleonic 
wars and the wonder of Trafalgar; the perfumed, colorful 
age of Pompadour and du Barry, Fragonard and Boucher; 
the grim Borgias, Benvenuto Cellini and the Medici; the 
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Bellinis, Titian, Sansovino, Tintoretto and the glorious 
art that died in Venice; the eighty years of agony in the 
Spanish Netherlands, and the re-birth of liberty and art 
that followed. It was a cross-section of the ever-broaden- 
ing history of civilization, illustrating the slow growth of 
individualism — of personal liberty out of aristocratic tyr- 
anny; with here and there a gossipy anecdote, as if to 
show how vital these great personages still are. To one 
who for years has lived with them, who has read all that 
has been written about them, spent lonely hours with them 
and watched their varying expressions in the changing 
lights, they are not merely examples of pigment and var- 
nish imposed by genius on panel or canvas: they are real 
personalities, and their deeds, their ideals, their thoughts 
easily become part of one’s own thinking — of one’s day- 
dreams. Often they have inspired a new thought or given 
a new direction to an old one. And therein lies a justifica- 
tion of their re-birth in these pages. Then, too, the inti- 
mate nature of many of these life-stories would exclude 
them from a catalogue of the usual type, such as the present 
writer made of the Frick Collection many years ago — a 
further justification for the unconventional character of a 
book which is quite as complete and inclusive as any formal 
catalogue that can be made. It was life-stories such as 
these that Mr. Frick best loved. Perhaps others, visiting 
the Collection, may also find them interesting. 
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A Pageant of the Renaissance 

Jf T WAS a strange gathering! Perhaps it would never 
have been but for the unusual, indeed unique, method of 
illumination which Sir Joseph Duveen and Sir Charles 
Allom had jointly invented. Between the double glass 
ceilings of the main Gallery were arranged electric spot- 
lights, separately directed against each painting, so that 
every canvas was brightly illuminated while the frames and 
surrounding walls were left in deep shadow. The illusion 
of life was so nearly perfect that little imagination was 
needed to see these bright figures step out of their frames, 
like the characters in Ruddigore, and gather in friendly 
converse or serious debate. They were of all kinds — of 
different nationalities, ages, ideals and experiences. There 
was an ancient Dutch burger, bearing across his brow the 
scar of a sword-cut made by a Spanish soldier in the army 
of the infamous Alva or his less fanatic successor, Spinola, 
both of whom were now present, the former in the superb 
armor of his rank, and the latter in courtly black, with the 
chain of the Golden Fleece about his neck. There was 
Philip the Fourth of Spain, gaily caparisoned in pink and 
silver, swinging a red plumed hat as if greeting the beauti- 
ful Paola Adorno, who married Brignola-Sala, the Genoese 
ambassador to Philip’s own court. There was the noble 
martyr to the Stuart cause, James Stanley, Earl of Derby 
and his heroic wife, Charlotte de Tremouille, niece of 
William the Silent. This lady for many weeks kept Crom- 
well’s Roundheads out of Lathom House in Lancashire, 
whence the besiegers were finally routed by Prince Rupert, 
who laid their captured standards at her feet. There was 
the genial Dutch Admiral de Ruyter, who with Tromp, 
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swept for a brief term the English from the seas, and 
hoisted a broom at his masthead to mark the feat; and with 
him Anastagi, the swarthy knight of St. John, one of the 
heroes of the Siege of Malta, when a mere handful of them, 
during many months, kept that outpost of Christendom 
against the Turk. Sir Thomas More was there, one of 
the greatest Englishmen of all time; and his antithesis, Sir 
Thomas Cromwell, whom Shakespere’s Wolsey charged 
to “fling away ambition; by that sin fell the angels ;” and 
by it also fell this Earl of Essex, born, it is said, the son 
of a farrier. In a remote corner sat Aretino, the black- 
mailer, alone and ignored, his eyes furtively observant, 
as if inventing a scurrilous lampoon on some of the gay 
personages who, chatting noisily, walked about with silken 
rustle and clang of sword and spur in front of him. Lady 
Peel, much bejewelled, with a gorgeously plumed hat fram- 
ing her sad, beautiful face, was seated in unconscious con- 
trast with the Misses Bligh, daughters of the Earl of 
Darnley, dressed in simple summer muslins, the younger 
on a stool at her feet, gazing with girlish interest at the 
pageant before her. It was one of the striking contrasts. 
Francesco de’ Medici, richly dressed in black silk doublet, 
white surcoat with slashed sleeves, white lace cuffs and 
white hose, looked on the scene with studied indifference, as 
if in indolent recognition of his own patrician superiority; 
while near him sat, with crossed knees, the sturdy figure 
of James Cruikshank, a typical ruddy North British squire, 
listening to the baby chatter of Derby’s little daughter 
Catherine, destined to an unhappy marriage with the eccen- 
tric Pierrepont, Marquis of Dorchester. Frans Hals was 
there, looking little like the dissolute character posterity 
has unjustly thrust upon him, apparently listening with 
silent homage to the enthusiasm of Rembrandt, as they 
looked on a parade of models such as artists had never 
seen before. In particular was to be observed a man with 
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a red cap and a dark cloak trimmed with the spotted fur 
of the snow leopard, who looked wistfully at Titian, as 
though seeking to attract his attention; but Titian, with 
his ninety-odd years, was lost in introspection; else had he 
seen and recognized his old friend and press-agent, Aretino, 
seated moodily near. And many more — the beautiful 
du Barry, the heroic Madame Roland, and a group of 
courtly English beauties — equally interesting, and equally 
interested in the stirring scene of which they formed part. 
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, mong the ladies present was one who walked alone, 
holding in leash a large black and white setter. She wore 
a lace kerchief on her head, many jewels, and a wide-skirted 
gown of red silk, which swayed to her step with soft rust- 
lings. This was Miss Edwards, a patron of Hogarth. 
To save her fortune from a spendthrift husband she had 
repudiated the marriage and registered her son as ille- 
gitimate. The social ostracism she resented was wholly 
imaginary had she but known it; for this son became the 
ancestor of the Earls of Gainsborough. 

Presently she was seen with Frances Harford, whose 
name has been given to a county in Maryland. "This lovely 
girl was the natural daughter of the dissolute Lord Balti- 
more, the last of his line. Here, too, was no social ostra- 
cism. She married into the family of the Earl of Egremont, 
and her son inherited the Egremont title, as well as that 
of the lords of Leconfield. 

“It was a drastic remedy,” said the girl, referring to 
Miss Edwards’ repudiation of her marriage. 

“Drastic, but necessary to save for my child, my fortune, 
over which, otherwise, I had no control under the laws of 
that time. Sixty thousand pounds a year is a great tempta- 
tion to the young scion of a noble house.” 

“The duke of Hamilton?” 

“His son. The duke, you remember, was killed in a duel 
in Hyde Park.” 

“How did you come to marry him?” 

“I had been brought up in the country, my father, lord 
of the manor of Kebworth Harcourt, having died when I 
was only thirteen. He had inherited a large property from 
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his uncle, and vastly increased it by judicious management 
and by marriage with my mother, Anna Margaretta, 
daughter and heiress of Constantine Vernatti, who, coming 
from Holland, had grown rich by draining fens — marsh- 
lands — in Lincolnshire. So that I was counted among the 
great heiresses of the day; and when a handsome young 
officer of the guards made love to me, I was easily per- 
suaded to a clandestine marriage. I was nineteen; he was 
twenty-one — the age of romance ! But I discovered that 
it was his necessities rather than his love that had prompted 
his advances.” 

“But your son — ” 

“I named Gerard Anne — Anne after his father, who had 
been given the name by his godmother, Queen Anne, and 
Gerard after his paternal grandmother, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, daughter of Lord Gerard.” 

“But how did you do it?” 

“I caused a deed of separation to be drawn, to which 
my husband reluctantly consented. I signed it as ‘spinster,’ 
and at baptism, registered my boy as the son of Miss Mary 
Edwards. He grew up a fine young man, known as ‘hand- 
some Edwards.’ ” 

“Did Lord Anne Hamilton marry again?” 

“Certainly. He married Mary Powell, by whom he had 
a son.” 

“Extraordinary! Divorce was easy in those days.” 
“Divorce was not necessary — there was no record of 
the marriage. It was one of those Fleet affairs, in which 
the officiating priest sometimes entered names in a pocket- 
book and sometimes not.” 

“But the child: had you no thought of him?” 

“Most assuredly! But he was infinitely better off than 
in a home wherein love was dead and even respect had 
ceased to dwell. Had his grace the duke lived — ” 

“Tell me about him. He was killed in a duel you say.” 
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“It was a sad affair, and caused a great stir. Have you 
noticed how some villain may immortalize himself by an 
atrocious deed when else he would never have been heard 
of?” 

“True! ‘The aspiring youth that fired the 
Ephesian dome 

Outlives in fame the pious fool that raised it’ ” 

“Lord Mohun would have been forgotten long ago but 
for his part in this duel. Had Thackeray’s Esmond been 
written in your time as it was about the world’s doings in 
mine, you might have read how this ruffian Mohun forced 
a petty quarrel upon his grace, and within an hour had 
sent two of his friends to arrange a duel. It was pressed 
with such fierceness, and sprang from so trifling a cause that, 
as all men agreed, these notorious brawlers were but agents 
of a party who desired to take Duke Hamilton’s life away. 
They fought three on a side; though God alone knows why. 
It was the custom, they say, for a man’s friends to seek 
to eviscerate the friends of the other man, though outside 
the quarrel themselves. They all six, then, rushed in, and 
closed upon each other at once without salutes, feints or 
crossing of swords even; which, of course, was logical if 
you deny not the folly of the whole thing. For why should 
men, as a preliminary to killing each other, politely salute 
and bow, each professing thereby to be the other’s obedient 
and respectful servant?” 

“Did not the opposing fleets at Trafalgar salute each 
other before the battle?” 

“Maybe so! A perverted politeness, like that of the 
English general, with his battle front arrayed, addressing 
the French enemy with: ‘Tirez les premiers, Messieurs, 
je vous prie !’ No such politeness here! 1 he whole six 
are described as stabbing each other desperately, each 
receiving many wounds; and Mohun, having his death- 
wound, and my lord duke lying beside him, Macartney, 
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one of Mohun’s seconds, came up and stabbed his grace 
as he lay on the ground and gave him the blow by which 
he died.” 

“A dastardly deed !” 

“A terrible deed, that deprived my son of his grand- 
father. His was a noble nature and, had he lived, his son 
might not have been forced to separate himself from me 
and our child. You must read Thackeray’s Esmond ” 

By this the ladies in their walk had reached the cushioned 
bench on which were seated Lady Peel, and her two young 
friends. Lady Peel at once arose, and with a low curtsy, 
greeted Miss Edwards and her companion, while the dog 
nuzzled the hand of the nearest maiden. 

‘‘Lady Hamilton — ” began the wife of the statesman. 

“Nay,” said the other. “I am Miss Mary Edwards.” 

“I like the other name better,” said Lady Peel. “It is 
your due.” 

“Please me, I beg! Miss Edwards!” 

“As you will! Your heroic act gives you title to all 
honors. And to you, my dear,” said Lady Peel, addressing 
Calvert’s daughter, “I offer my deep sympathy and warm 
affection.” 

A tactless reminder of her birth! The girl’s confu- 
sion was seen by the Darnley sisters, who quickly rose and 
offered her their hands. These she grasped with fervor, 
saying “You are kind and gracious.” 

Thus grouped, they walked in silence the length of the 
gallery. 
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ady Peel was the first to speak, Miss Edwards hesi- 
tating to start a talk which she foresaw would revolve 
about her own eccentric doings. 

“My own married life was filled with love and sunshine. 
I find it hard to think it might have been otherwise.” 

“Sir Robert’s devotion to you is well known. He was 
a great man.” 

“He was a good man.” Lady Peel emphasized the 
adjective. “Unlike most women who have suffered such a 
desolating loss, I ever loved to talk about him. You know, 
he died through the fall of a horse he was riding; and I 
recall with a chastened joy that that very morning I 
chanced to look through the open door of his dressing room 
and saw him kneeling in prayer.” 

“With your beauty, Lady Peel, and his rich character, 
your children should have been the best of their generation.” 
“Eugenics — a new word but an ancient fact! I had 
four sons who achieved distinction by their own merit; but 
the fifth, my first-born — .” She became silent. Then, in a 
moment: “It was his wrongful act that put my portrait by 
Lawrence in the market place, and so carried it here. For 
that I am grateful. It could not have a nobler destiny.” 
“Your grandchildren in England may not think so.” 
“True! They must content themselves with its many 
reproductions.” 

“Sir Robert Peel’s renown has taken an amusing direc- 
tion through his organization of the Metropolitan police, 
has it not? Are they not still spoken of as ‘Bobbies’ and 
‘Peelers?’ ” 

Lady Peel smiled. “That was the least of his services 
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to his country. I suppose those who use the names rarely 
know their origin.” 

“Speaking of eugenics,” said Miss Edwards, “I fear your 
ladyship must have been shocked to learn of my free ideas 
concerning matrimony and my still freer action in regard 
to it.” 

“Possibly; but a shock given to ideas often results in 
mental growth. And a bad example may be as profitable 
to virtue as a good one.” 

“To state it baldly,” said Miss Edwards, “my belief is 
that every good and healthy woman has a divine right to 
motherhood, and that, achieve it as she may, she should 
do so without censure.” 

Lady Peel glanced around, to see if the three young girls 
were near enough to hear their elders’ talk. They were not. 

“And the children — what divine rights have they?” 

“The divine right to health, to love and to proper up- 
bringing.” 

“Including moral education?” asked Lady Peel. 

“Certainly! Have I not demonstrated that? And I 
go still further,” continued Miss Edwards as her compan- 
ion remained silent. “I hold that every act of ours that 
yields a surplus of pleasures over pains is a good act — a 
moral act.” 

“And think you the free exercise of the divine right to 
motherhood will yield such a surplus of pleasures? A wise 
man has said that the life of Law is experience, not logic. 
He might have said it with equal truth of the law of Life. 
Can maxims be trusted to govern conduct? hor all his wise 
sayings, Marcus Aurelius was unable to develop character 
in his own son. And was not Benjamin Franklin engaged 
in writing The Art of Virtue when news was brought him 
of the birth of his illegitimate son?” 

“Dear Lady Peel, I cannot follow your reasoning. I 
only follow my woman’s instinct.” 
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“And your woman’s instinct is to have a mathematical 
basis? Who can reckon that surplus of pleasures? And 
what about a surplus of pains? The converse of your rule 
— does it also hold?” 

“Unquestionably! An act that brings a surplus of 
pains — 

“To others? Yes? Then perhaps that’s where your 
rule may fail. For who can gauge the effect on others of 
even the simplest human act? How may we fore-judge the 
results of actions that may create a new life and so affect 
unborn generations? Here is Frances Harford, the con- 
sequence of Lord Baltimore’s instinct for a surplus of 
pleasures !” 

“A most lovely and beautiful consequence I would say.” 
Miss Edwards looked back at her radiant young friend 
who, with the Darnley sisters, made a picture of three 
graces. 

“A fragrant rose growing out of the noisome refuse of 
a garden! God is good, and visits upon the children the 
virtues of the mothers rather than the sins of the fathers, 
even unto the third and fourth generation.” 

“Your ladyship is kind as beautiful. You must not deny 
my woman’s right to motherhood. I am glad I had the 
courage to exercise it!” 

“Pray God it may bring a surplus of pleasures over pains 
when the final reckoning is made a hundred years from 
now! But tell me, what is the meaning of that scroll which 
Hogarth has placed at your elbow in the portrait?” 

“Another plea for rights,” answered Miss Edwards. 
“To read it needs an enlarging glass. It runs: 

Remember Englishmen, the Laws the Rights, 

The generous plan of Power delivered down 
From age to age by your renown’d Forefathers, 

So dearly bought, the Price of so much Contest! 
Transmit it careful to Posterity! 
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Do thou, great Liberty, inspire their souls 
And make their lives in thy possession happy; 

Or choose Death glorious in thy Just defense! 

“A trite sentiment, surely, and hardly worthy of a setting 
in your portrait.” 

“The sentiment is right and proper,” said Miss Edwards, 
“though it might have been more tersely stated. It could 
not be too strongly stressed in these times of social and 
political unrest.” 

“Nor too strongly stressed in presence of a divine right 
to motherhood.” She stopped and laid her hand on Miss 
Edwards. “Forgive me! That was thoughtless! I my- 
self had seven children. I have always held that the loftiest 
ideal of parenthood is not that which regards the welfare 
of the child and grandchild only, but is solicitous for the 
well-being of remote generations; and this solicitude ought 
to regulate one’s own conduct, so as to insure to these 
unborn generations good health in mind and body, and high 
moral principles.” 

“I see. A Religion of Humanity manifesting itself in 
reverence for the unborn rather than worship of the dead, 
such as August Comte preached.” 

“Exactly! Moreover, reverence for the unborn will 
inspire good conduct in ourselves, and so react beneficially 
upon our own generation. Like Charity, it is twice blessed!” 
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vJyHE ladies in their walk had reached the end of the 
gallery, where a door led into a smaller room. Here, in 
cabinets against the wall were displayed some two-score 
Limoges enamels of surpassing beauty. As the light fell 
on the jewelled surfaces of these rare works of sixteenth 
century art, an involuntary exclamation of surprised delight 
escaped from the ladies. At which a tall slim man, clad 
in the sombre garb common in modern times to waiters 
and gentlemen, quickly rose from his seat in a shadowy 
corner, and advanced with a low bow. 

“Pardonnez moi, Mesdames!” he said, and passed out 
of the door. 

“That,” said Lady Peel, “was Count Robert de Mon- 
tesquiou-Fezensac, a gentleman poet and literary musket- 
eer, author of a book of impressionist poems called ‘Les 
Chauves Souris,’ an affected, eccentric but polished epigram- 
matist, whose egotism is said to have suggested to Rostrand 
The Chantecler — the cock that thought his crowing caused 
the sun to rise! He was one of the men who escaped from 
the Charity Bazaar fire. You recall it? No? Well, some- 
time in the 1890’s the fashionable world of Paris — chiefly 
women and children — attended a fete in aid of some 
charity, and the building, full of inflammable material, 
caught fire and in a moment became a furnace. There were 
few exits, and these were blocked by shrieking women and 
children seeking to escape. Many scores were burned or 
trampled to death. Not many men were present, but 
they nearly all escaped — by fighting their way with canes 
through the struggling masses of women and children.” 

“And he was one who thus escaped?” 
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“You noticed that he still carries a cane! But let me 
join a lighter note to the story, which may reflect unjustly 
on a perhaps gallant gentleman, who boasts a slip of the 
plume of d’Artagnan in his ancestry. Whistler undertook 
to make a lithograph of Count Robert’s portrait, but failed, 
saying, ‘It is impossible to produce the same masterpiece 
twice over — as difficult as for a hen to lay the same egg 
twice.” 

“And having laid the egg,” said one of the girls, “the 
hen loudly boasts of her prowess to all the world!” 

“Some hens cackle without having laid the egg,” added 
her sister. 

“I trust you mean no disrespect to Whistler,” said Lady 
Peel. “And speaking of hens, the beautiful little chair you 
are sitting on is called a ‘caquetoire,’ from the French word 
‘caqueter’, meaning ‘to cackle,’ as of hens and geese. The 
English term is ‘gossiping chair,’ and I like that better. 
‘Gossip’ is from ‘God’s sib’ — the relationship of godfathers 
and godmothers, who are supposed to confer about their 
god-child and perhaps talk about other people as well.” . 

There were several of these exquisite little chairs distrib- 
uted about the room, which in its proportions and contents 
formed an artistic ensemble and high point in a house full 
of beauty. Renaissance bronze figures by Cellini, Riccio, 
Vischer, Vecchietta blended with the metal-like patine of 
walnut cabinets carved with loving skill by artists whose 
fingers had crumbled into dust four hundred years ago. In 
one corner an Annunciation by Fra Filippo Lippi vied in 
jewel-like quality with adjacent enamels that had immor- 
talized Nardon Penicaud, Jean de Court, the Reymond 
family and the Nouailhers, while another corner held in 
juxtaposition two glowing Pietas that had become the 
wonder and enigma of connoisseurs of all countries. Fac- 
ing the door, a Laurana bust of Diva Beatrice d’Aragona, 
as beautiful as any sculpture produced in Italy since classic 
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times. This superb marble, dating from 1470, was prob- 
ably thrown into the Rhone during the sacking of chateaux 
in southern France during the Revolution. It was taken 
out of the river near Avignon in recent times, and the 
finders, as insensible to its worth and beauty as were the 
peasants of 1792, first used it as a door-stop, and then 
threw it into the lumber-room of the Chateau Maille. It 
was discovered there and rescued by Sir Joseph Duveen; 
and, had he no other, it might well serve as a perpetual 
monument to his artistic instincts and erudition. 
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HILE the ladies were lost in wonder and admiration in 
the little room known as the Limoges Gallery, the kaleido- 
scopic pageant in the main hall had not ceased. Frans 
Hals and Rembrandt had joined certain of their country- 
men who were in noisy altercation with Alva and Spinola, 
the Spanish commanders. Hals and Rembrandt were just 
as they had painted themselves, the former jovial and care- 
free, arm resting on the back of his chair; Rembrandt as 
a prosperous burger, in yellow gaberdine, red sash, gold- 
embroidered shoulder-straps. Holding a cane, he was 
seated, as was Leonard Bramer at his side; while reversing 
the manners of their day, Alva and Spinola stood before 
them. Behind the chairs of the painters Admiral de Ruyter 
stood, stout and sturdy, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
regarding the discussion as of little moment after the 
Netherlands had been so long freed from the cruel despot- 
ism of Spain. But the Burgomaster, with a seared soul as 
well as a scarred face, had a more serious mien, as he 
rested his hand on the back of a chair, wherein sat an 
elderly Dutch lady, a bible in her lap. He it was who spoke : 
“Eighty years of the crudest war ever waged to keep 
from self-government a brave and industrious people who 
had won their land from the sea! Cities looted, burnt and 
their inhabitants massacred! A ‘Council of Blood’ — of 
torture and hideous death, to force upon innocent men, 
women and children the dogmas of their mental and moral 
inferiors! During the six years of this monster’s rule, — he 
boasted — boasted, mind you ! — of murdering eighteen thou- 
sand men, women and children, besides more thousands 
massacred after the capture of their homes.” 
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Spinola advanced a step. “No such charge lies against 
me!” he said. 

“True; you are not a Spaniard. The infamous Alva 
burned, hanged and drowned, in one Easter week, 
eight hundred of our people as heretics! He caused our 
compatriot, Jongling, to make statues of him, one in the 
Antwerp Citadel, representing his foot on the neck of two 
of the Dutch provinces! This was melted into a cross by 
the outraged people when Spanish tyranny was overthrown; 
and Jongling was ever held dishonored for dishonoring his 
own country. This bust by him of Alva, here in an Ameri- 
can home, was proudly taken by Alva himself to Spain; but 
Justice put it among the booty of Marshal Ney when 
Napoleon invaded the peninsula. It should be marked 
Monstrum liorrendum. Alva’s real monument is the col- 
lection of instruments of torture where his degrading statue 
used to be, in Antwerp — shown every day that Alva’s name 
may be execrated through all time!” 

During this outburst Alva said no word. His long, 
narrow face betrayed no more feeling than it does in 
Jongling’s bust, except that of fierce fanaticism. For a 
moment there was silence. Then his eyes suddenly flashed 
and, turning away, he harshly quoted: 

u Mortuo leoni et lepores insultant. ,) 

“A dead lion, in truth!” exclaimed the Burgomaster: 
“insulted by his rabbit-like king, repudiated by his own 
country and despised by every other!” 

“God moves in a mysterious way,” said the old Vrou 
gently. “It was Alva’s monstrous cruelty that united the 
provinces, and so won for our people their independence. 
It was the lust of Henry the Eighth that made England 
a protestant nation. It was the insanity of George the 
Third and his imbecile minister, North, that gave birth to 
the United States of America.” 
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IML/ITH the return of Alva to his deserted isolation and 
the addition of five ladies to the group, the conversation 
lost its belligerent note. 

“During the Spanish domination, said Leonard Bramer, 
“art in the Netherlands was dead. The traditions of the 
Van Eycks, Memling, Gerard David, Van der Weyden 
and others were forgotten in the stress of war. But with 
freedom came a re-birth that has never ceased to excite the 
wonder and admiration of the world. Look around you! 
With two exceptions all the paintings on these side walls 
are of Dutch or Flemish origin. Five of the artists here 
represented were born just before the twelve years truce 
with Spain, beginning in 1 609.” 

“Which truce I inspired,” interrupted Spinola. 

“Four others were born within that period, and five 
immediately after. Here in this room are the works of 
fourteen Dutch or Flemish artists, all contemporaries and 
all producing works of such excellence that they have been 
selected to form the principal part of a collection of paint- 
ings that consists exclusively of masterpieces.” 

“True,” said Miss Edwards, the patron of Hogarth. 
“And many of them are today worth a king’s ransom.” 
Rembrandt and Hals looked inquiringly at the speaker. 
They had both suffered from poverty, Rembrandt dying an 
undischarged bankrupt, and Hals in receipt of public charity. 

“The price paid for a single portrait by Rembrandt in 
this room would have maintained the entire fraternity of 
Dutch artists in luxury during their whole lives; and the 
same could almost be said of any of the four great works 
of Hals on these walls.” 
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Impressed and startled by the earnestness of Miss 
Edwards, the Dutch painters were obviously puzzled. 

“I don’t understand,” said Hals. “Rubens and Van 
Dyck were almost the only ones among us artists of the 
Low Countries who did not suffer actual penury; some 
even lacked food. Ruysdael did, and see where he stands 
today. It is incomprehensible. Is it that we or our con- 
temporaries did not know our worth, or that the modern 
connoisseur is a better judge of merit than any who pre- 
ceded him?” 

“The latter, undoubtedly,” said a new voice. It was 
that of Count Montesquiou-Fezensac, who had silently 
approached the group. “You see that Vermeer,” — pointing 
to the Lady and her Maid. “I saw it sold at the Secretan 
sale in Paris in 1889. It fetched 75,000 francs and a 
little while before it sold for only four hundred francs! 
It has since sold for a million francs — two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars — and is today worth much more. And 
the smaller Vermeer — the Soldier and the Laughing Maid 
— cost almost as much. Yet compared with Rembrandt’s 
Self-portrait or his Polish Rider it has not half their 
value. I venture the opinion that if offered for sale today 
either of those great works would bring half a million 
dollars — an incredible number of francs at existing rates 
of exchange !” 

“I do not understand,” said Rembrandt. “I was bank- 
rupt when I painted that prosperous burger: it was a ges- 
ture of defiance at a cruel fate. And the Polish Rider was 
not understood.” 

“It is understood now,” said Canevari. “How well you 
may judge by this poem about it: 

Does he ride to a bridal, a triumph, a dance or a fray, 

That he goes so alert, yet so careless, so stern and so gay? 

Loose seat in the saddle, short stirrup, one hand on the 
mane 
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Of the light-stepping pony he guides with so easy a 
rein. 

What grace in his armor barbaric! Sword, battleaxe, 
bow 

Full sheaf of long arrows, the leopard-skin flaunting 
below. 

Heart conqueror, surely — his own is not given awhile, 

Till she comes who shall win for herself that inscrut- 
able smile. 

What luck had his riding, I wonder, romantic and 
bold? 

For he rides into darkness; the story shall never be 
told. 

Did he charge at Vienna, and fall in a splendid cam- 
paign ? 

Did he fly from the Cossack, and perish, ingloriously 
slain ? 

Ah, chivalrous Poland, forgotten, dishonored, a slave 

To thyself and the stranger, fair, hapless, beloved of 
the brave ! 

“Heart conqueror, surely!” repeated Rembrandt sadly. 
“It was my dear lad Titus, who survived his marriage only 
a few short months.” 

“But living forever in this great painting — and many 
other portraits done by your loving hand. His beautiful 
face is as familiar to the modern world as is your own.” 

“The modern world amuses me,” said de Ruyter. “I 
laugh at it.” 

“That laugh, that quizzical look with which you regard 
the modern world, you owe to the consummate genius of 
your friend Hals. It is as subtle as Leonardo’s Mona Lisa 
Hals alone of his generation could do it.” This from 
Fezensac. 

“You are forgetting Rembrandt.” 

“By no means,” answered the Frenchman. “No one 
could limn the human soul as could Rembrandt, as no one 
but Hals could paint the human smile.” 
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“Or as Cuyp could show us how Nature smiled in Hol- 
land — after the Spaniards! Here are three bright smiles 
which have slipped off his golden palette.” Miss Edwards 
indicated them on the walls near by, adding “And there is 
Hobbema also. Could they have done so well but for the 
pressure of circumstances — of the poverty just spoken of?” 

“Probably not, probably not. By the way, friend Hals," 
said de Ruyter, turning to the artist, “some of these modern 
critics have found that it was not de Ruyter you painted, 
because, on shore, I grew fat and looked, in a later por- 
trait, less like myself in yours.” 

“That was my case,” said Bramer. Turning to Rem- 
brandt: “You remember the little inscription I wrote so 
proudly with a pen on the stretcher of the portrait you 
honored me with?” 

“When I added a narrow strip of canvas to the top? 
Of course I do. You wrote it in French — or was it Latin? 

‘ Lenar d Bramer f peint par Rembrandt van Ryn* Or was 
it ‘pinxit?’ ” 

“It might be either. But there it was — covered with 
paper, glued all over it. The curator here, one day when 
he had the canvas out of its frame, picked the old crum- 
bling paper off the stretcher, and the inscription, faded 
and hardly legible, was seen just as I had written it. I 
had thought myself immortalized by that portrait; but for 
nearly three -hundred years I posed as simply ‘A Painter by 
Rembrandt / Fortunately a photograph was made of the 
inscription before it was covered again when the canvas 
was re-lined; and now, in this gallery, which has been 
bequeathed to the people of New r York, it will always be 
known as ( A Portrait of Leonard Bramer / — with a super- 
fluous vowel in my name.” 

“Curiously enough,” said Spinola, “forgetfulness also 
overtook my portrait by Rubens. Dr. Bode thought it 
represented some one of importance because of the order 
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of the Golden Fleece, which I wore. I also owe my re-dis- 
covery to the curator here. This portrait was long hidden 
away in Germany and few knew of its existence. But fifty 
years before its re-appearance in the art world, a full-size 
copy of it was exhibited at Thirteenth Street and Broad- 
way, New York; and no one knows how or when this copy 
was made nor how it came to America so long ago, while 
the original was practically lost. The copy is now shown 
in the gallery of the Historic Society of New York as the 
Portrait of a Gentleman by Rubens!” 

“Velasquez also painted you, did he not?” 

“From memory — in Las Lanzas , showing the surrender 
of Breda. It may he seen from that that, unlike the duke 
of Alva, I greeted my conquered rival kindly and treated 
his brave garrison with the honors their valor merited. 
Rubens, with whom I had most friendly relations, painted 
me a second time; and his splendid work is also in America 
— at the Chicago Institute of Art.” 

“It is discouraging to a European,” said Fezensac, “to 
see how the great art works of the world are finding their 
way to America.” 

“In response to the economic law of supply and demand!” 
“Let us hope,” said Fezensac, “that that law in time will 
develop native talent in America, so that the art heritage 
of Europe may be left where it properly belongs.” 

“Nonsense! America has borrowed our civilization — .” 
“And improved on it,” interrupted de Ruyter. 

“And maybe it will improve on our art.” This from 
Miss Edwards, whose marked individualism would have 
been more happily circumstanced in a democracy than in 
Hanoverian England. 
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Spinola Justifies Himself 

Burgomaster spoke. “Marquis, pardon me for 
speaking again of the Spaniards’ attempt to enslave a 
brave people. You were born in Genoa. In 1602 you 
raised 9000 men whom you maintained at your own cost 
and served with them in the Netherlands. For seven years 
you fought my countrymen in their own land. One may 
be pardoned for asking why you made such sacrifices in a 
quarrel not your own.” 

“The question is a proper one,” said Spinola. “Genoa 
was a political appenage of the king of Spain, who had 
inherited the provinces of the Netherlands through several 
generations of his ancestors. The war, which lasted from 
1567 to 1648, was started by an insurrection in Flanders. 
It spread, was partially suppressed, when Alva produced 
a general conflagration by his fanaticism and cruelty, 
resulting in the final expulsion of the Spaniards and the 
political independence of the low countries. The story is 
too long to be told in a sentence.” 

“It does not explain your own action, Marquis. You 
were no mercenary; Genoa was practically a republic; your 
interference was uncalled for and has been censured by 
posterity. That you lost your entire fortune in the venture 
may be properly regarded as poetic justice.” 

“Not much poetry in it!” said Spinola grimly. “But 
how does posterity regard Paul Jones, an Englishman, who 
used his knowledge of the British coasts to harass his coun- 
trymen in their contest with the rebel colonies?” 

De Ruyter smiled. “It depends,” said he. “If the pos- 
terity is British, Paul Jones was a renegade and traitor. 
If it is American, he is a hero and despite the superior 
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claims of the almost forgotten Commodore Barry, is 
honored as the father of the navy. That he afterwards 
accepted a commission from the Russian czar has not dimin- 
ished the admiration of Americans, and his bones, dis- 
interred in Paris, were recently buried with pomp and cir- 
cumstance in American soil. But Paul Jones fought to set 
a nation free. You sought to enslave one. therein lies 
the justification of one and the sin of the other.” 

“Maybe so!” rejoined Spinola. “But the distinction of 
fighting against one’s native land is a questionable one, as 
you must admit.” 

The Burgomaster, ever belligerent, spoke again. “So 
King Philip, living a thousand miles away, ‘inherited’ the 
Netherlands, as you say — ‘inherited’ our people, their little 
homes and their neat little cities. He also ‘inherited’ our 
hearts, our minds, our thoughts about God and Heaven, 
and you, Marquis Spinola, and the unspeakable Alva had 
some divine right through this strange ‘inheritance’ to 
direct our hearts and minds as the Spanish King willed. 
He also ‘inherited,’ and gave over to you, our bodies and 
those of our wives and children, to stretch and break on 
the rack, to burn at the stake, to drown in our canals — all 
for the glory of God and the King of Spain. He ‘inherited 
our thoughts, our aspirations, our ideas — but not our ideals, 
alas! — and these too you sought to twist and bend and 
break.” 

“Come, Burgomaster,” interrupted the smiling de Ruyter, 
“that’s all past and done with. Nobody inherits anybody 
these days. Remember that Alva, or Alba, is the name of 
a sacerdotal vestment. Let that vestment cover his sins. 

“You observe,” said Miss Edwards to Lady Peel, the 
sentiment on my scroll is not so paltry as you thought. 

“You are right. I withdraw my thoughtless remark!” 
So saying, Lady Peel moved away from the contentious 
group and was followed by her companions. 
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aL/HE muted strains of an organ, played in a distant part 
of the house, had been faintly heard during this talk with- 
out interrupting it; but now the music burst in volume ac- 
companying a soprano voice of surpassing power and 
beauty. The song was Italian — an aria calling for great 
vocal flexibility and strength. 

Lady Peel spoke. “That is the voice of Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, Romney’s friend and inspiration.” 

“And the inspiration of the great Nelson,” said James 
Cruikshank, in the characteristic dress of a British squire he 
had from Raeburn. “She is the most beautiful woman God 
ever made. I knew her in Naples. I must see her again.” 
As he strode out of the Gallery, Mrs. Cruikshank, a sonsy 
Scotchwoman, rose in haste and followed stodgily after. 

“When a man goes to see the most beautiful woman God 
ever made, he should not say so in presence of his wife.” 
The remark came from Philip of Spain, who, never having 
been seen to laugh in public, made this cynical statement 
without a smile. 

The music rose and fell in colorful cadence, charming 
into silence the most talkative of the group; but not Are- 
tino. Seated in misanthropic gloom, he half turned to the 
Spanish King. “Your majesty’s experiences with beautiful 
women must often have occasioned the wifely reaction.” 

In disdain, the king turned away without reply. Aretino 
scowled, and muttered: “He left as many natural children 

as he did portraits of himself by Velasquez — thirty or more 
of each — and they all resembled him! The Hapsburg jaw 
will out!” 

Meanwhile the glorious voice rose and fell in crystal 
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clearness — a golden thread of melody weaving in and out 
among the organ chords, then increasing in volume till it 
filled the great house, echoing and re-echoing from every 
corner. There were tears in it alternating with joy, de- 
spair with victory; while under and supporting it were sub- 
dued harmonies, emphasizing the beauty of tone and 
dramatic fervor of the singer. Like a sob, the sweet strains 
died away in the words “per pieta !” 

“If the angels sing in Heaven, it must be like that,” said 
Fezensac. 

A moment later, the singer herself appeared at the door, 
a little spaniel in her arms. A mass of auburn hair, dap- 
pled as with sunlight, fell in a cascade of gold down her 
back, reaching far below her waist. For a moment she 
stood as if disturbed by the sight of so many people, silent 
and still with surprise, admiration, wonder. Then she 
smiled, and all smiled with her. As she advanced at Cruik- 
shank’s side, many pressed forward in friendly greeting. 
Here was no censure, no blame. All felt the magic of her 
radiant beauty, her girlish innocence — all but three, Lady 
Peel, Mary Edwards and Frances Harford. Lady Peel’s 
married life had been free of all complexities; Mary Ed- 
wards had an illegitimate son born in wedlock; Frances 
Harford was herself illegitimate. Their life-reactions had 
all been different; yet here was unanimity of disapproval! 

But others pressed around Romney’s divine lady. Es- 
pecially was James Cruikshank’s homage seen. He had wit- 
nessed Lady Hamilton’s triumphs in Naples, when her 
courage, ingenuity and patriotism had enabled Nelson to 
win the battle of the Nile by provisioning his empty fleet. 
And he had heard her praises sounded throughout the 
world — except for the execrations of Napoleon, marooned 
with his army in Egypt, which were equally eloquent of 
Emma’s success. Cruikshank knew, as did others, that, at 
Trafalgar, Lady Hamilton alone stood for Nelson’s “Eng- 
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land, Home and Beauty.” He had witnessed what she 
called her “Attitudes” — the same the enraptured Goethe 
described in his letters from Italy. And so, with a dozen 
others, he showed this deference, not only to the beauty of 
her person, but to the amazing qualities of her mind. 

Said Lady Peel: “She might have triumphed over the 

evil experiences of her young life had she not fallen from 
a great height at the end.” 

Mary Edwards: “She won’t hurt either my morals or 

my manners; but she’s too beautiful, too clever. She puts 
us all in unflattering contrast.” 

Frances Harford: “She filled an old man’s life with 

sunshine and a woman’s with sorrow. My sympathies are 
with Nelson’s wife.” 

So they moved away, leading with them the Darnley 
sisters, one of whom softly quoted from the Tempest: 

“There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple. 

If an ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with’t.” 

Loving adulation as she did, and fully aware of her own 
dramatic genius, Lady Hamilton readily responded to 
masculine calls for the Attitudes — that series of plastic 
poses that had inspired the wonder and admiration of all 
who had witnessed them. What Goethe saw in Naples 
was now seen by that strange assembly of personages who, 
like Lady Hamilton herself, had momentarily stepped 
back into life. Goethe, writing home, has left this descrip- 
tion for posterity to remember her by — the poor, unedu- 
cated daughter of an English blacksmith! 

“The Chevalier Hamilton so long resident here as Eng- 
lish Ambassador, so long, too, connoisseur and student of 
Art and Nature, has found their counterpart and acme with 
exquisite delight in a lovely girl — English and some twenty 
years of age. She is exceedingly beautiful and finely made. 
She wears a Greek garb becoming her to perfection. She 
then merely loosens her hair, takes a pair of shawls, and 
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effects changes of posture, moods, gestures, mien and ap- 
pearance that really make one feel as if one were in some 
dream. Here is visible, complete and bodied forth in 
movements of surprising variety, all that so many artists 
have sought in vain to fix and render. Successively stand- 
ing, kneeling, seated, reclining, grave, sad, sportive, teas- 
ing, abandoned, penitent, alluring, threatening, agonized, 
one follows the other and grows out of it. She knows how 
to choose and shift the simple folds of her single kerchief 
for every expression and to adjust it into a hundred kinds 
of headgear. Her elderly knight holds the torches for her 
and is absorbed in his soul’s desire. In her he finds the 
charm of all antiques, the fair profiles on Sicilian coins, the 
Apollo Belvedere himself. Early tomorrow Tischbein 
paints her.” 

Join to this her surpassing beauty, her caressing voice, 
the witchery of her various accomplishments, what wonder 
the great naval hero for her forgot honor, everything — 
except England, Home and Beauty! And to her discredit, 
England also forgot! Lady Hamilton died in exile, in pov- 
erty, in the year of Waterloo! 
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Jf s the English lady more beautiful than Bianca 
Capello?” 

Francesco de’ Medici had been standing aloof, fascinated 
by the changing scene. At the sound of his wife’s name he 
turned swiftly about. 

“Who dares speak that name here?” he demanded. 

“Dares? Here?” drawled Aretino. 

“Aye, sir; dares, here! Who are you?” 

“I ask you that,” said Aretino; “yet you need not answer. 
It is all written here,” holding out a paper. “Shall I read 
it?” and without awaiting a reply the first of literary brig- 
ands read the script in his hand: — 

“Francesco de’ Medici, born in 1541, of a despotic Span- 
ish mother and the decadent Cosimo I, began to reign as 
his father’s lieutenant in 1564, when he was only twenty- 
three years of age. A year later he married the arch- 
duchess Giovanna of Austria. Francesco half-ruined his 
country by his greed and ignorance. His taxes were so 
oppressive and so stupidly placed that even agriculture 
became unprofitable, and parts of his territory, including the 
Maremma, were reduced to a desert. His love of letters 
and science was his only redeeming quality. He founded 
porcelain manufactories, which prospered only after his 
death. He was a slave to his passions, and hesitated at no 
ignoble act to gratify them. It was a bloody age. One 
of Francesco’s brothers murdered another brother, and was 
himself slain by their father who had previously killed an- 
other of his children. A sister experienced the fate of Des- 
demona for a like cause; and another brother, Piero, 
murdered his wife from the same motive. While still 
married to Giovanna, Francesco saw the beautiful Bianca 
Capello, a Venetian of noble birth, who had married a 
young Florentine. Enthralled by her beauty, Francesco 
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repeated the crime of the psalmist David in the Uriah affair, 
by first heaping honors on the husband and then having him 
assassinated. On the death of his wife in 1578, Francesco 
married his mistress, first privately and then publicly. 
Rumor has it that seeking to poison Ferdinand, her hus- 
band’s brother and heir, whom she hated, Bianca had the 
horrible experience of witnessing Francesco partake of the 
poisoned food, in response to the brother’s suspicious de- 
mand. It is said that she then seized and swallowed some 
of it herself, and so, with her lord, died the death she had 
planned for her brother-in-law.” 

“A tissue of lies! A legend made black by posthumous 
malevolence and envy!” The duke turned to Antonio 
Gallo, standing near. “And yet there is scarcely a word 
that is not taken from some ancient script, nor a word 
that could not be contradicted by some other gossiping 
paper. It is true that my father killed his daughter Maria, 
while almost a child, for loving a brave youth of inferior 
rank; that he also slew his son Garzia for killing his 
brother; also that one of my sisters was atrociously slain 
by her husband. It was a bloody age, as the despicable 
Aretino says. But the rest of the story is false. There 
was nothing akin to the Uriah business in my relations with 
Bianca. Her husband, Pietro Bonaventuri, a banker’s clerk, 
besought my protection against her powerful relatives, who 
had sworn his life for persuading her, when only sixteen 
years old, to elope with him from Venice to Florence. For 
more than seven years he lived a riotous life on my bounty, 
and was assassinated by a rival in one of his many gallant 
adventures. I had no hand in it. Bianca I married as soon 
as my own unlovely and unloving wife died; and never 
had man a more devoted and faithful companion than I in 
Bianca. As for the charge, instigated by my brother Ferdi- 
nand, that she died in an attempt to poison him, the exact 
opposite is the truth. But why should these barbarities be 
recalled in this house of beauty?” 
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“Why indeed ?” said Antonio Gallo, whom Sansovino 
had immortalized in bronze. This worthy Genoese banker, 
after helping Christopher Columbus with money, had writ- 
ten a history dealing with principles rather than with per- 
sons. He had therefore little sympathy with recitals of 
the bloody deeds of Florentine despots. 

“This Aretino was always a scurvy dog,” said Francesco, 
“fawning on those who fed him and biting and snarling on 
those who refused.” 

“What was he that he is permitted in this noble com- 
pany?” asked Gallo. 

“His reputed father was a nobleman of Arezzo, named 
Luigi Bacci. His mother, Tita, was a woman of the town, 
whose portrait, as the Virgin in the Annunciation, adorned 
the church door of S. Pietro.” 

“True!” broke in Aretino: “A striking contrast, like 

my own — born in a hospital with the spirit of a king!” 
“He had a pen dipped in vitriol for his enemies, but kept 
in reserve a pen of gold for his patrons, from which the 
gross mud-honey of flatteries incessantly trickled.” 

“Yes,” mocked Aretino, “without scouring the post- 
roads, without following courts, without stirring from my 
study, I made every living duke, prince, sovereign, trib- 
utary to my virtue. In the course of eighteen years the 
alchemy of my pen has drawn over 25,000 crowns from 
the entrails of various princes.” 

“And a sound cudgelling from the English ambassador at 
Venice. Tintoretto offered to paint his portrait, and, when he 
had got the fellow inside his studio, grimly took his measure 
with a cutlass. It was known to everyone in Italy that he 
was a pander, a coward, a liar, a debauchee, who wallowed 
in every lust, sold himself to work all wickedness, and spec- 
ulated on the grossest passions, the basest curiosities, the 
vilest vices of his age; but it was the fashion to be afraid 
of him, to court his goodwill, to parade his praises.” 
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“A legend made black by posthumous malevolence and 
envy,” replied Aretino, quoting the duke. “Michel Angelo 
was not too proud to ask me to write something concerning 
him saying ‘Not only do I hold this dear, but I implore 
you to do so, since kings and emperors regard it as the 
height of favor to be mentioned by your pen.’ ” 

“And that was the acme of irony, had this fellow the 
wit to see it !” 

“You are the first to deny wit to Aretino.” 

“Wit is a polished rapier. Aretino an animated blud- 
geon — a bully without scruples.” 

“Scruples? Bah! Do you know what is a scruple? A 
small pebble in the sandal of a Roman soldier.” 

“Causing no doubt an irritation like mine at this 
moment.” And Francesco turned scornfully away. 

“I swear to you by the wings of Pegasus,” now shouted 
Aretino, “that much as may have reached your ears, you 
have not heard one-half the hymns of my celebrity. Medals 
are coined in my honor — medals of gold, of silver, of brass, 
of lead, of stucco. My portrait is stamped upon comb- 
cases, engraved on mirror-handles, painted on majolica. 
I am a second Alexander, Caesar, Scipio. Nay more, I 
can tell you that some kinds of glasses they make at Mur- 
ano are called Aretines. Aretine is the name given to a 
breed of cobs — after one Pope Clement sent me and I gave 
to Duke Frederick. They have christened the little canal 
that runs beside my house upon the Canalozzo, Rio Are- 
tino. And to make the pedants burst with rage, besides 
talking of the Aretine style, three wenches of my house- 
hold, who have left me and become ladies, will have them- 
selves known only as the Aretines. I have come to be the 
Oracle of Truth, the Secretary of the Universe!” 

“That gives the measure of the man,” said the duke. 
“Not altogether,” said a new voice, that of the great 
Titian himself, whose usual place in the gallery was op- 
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posite to that of Antonio Gallo. “No man is altogether 
bad. Aretino was my intimate friend for nearly twenty 
years. He drew the portraits of princes with his pen as I 
did with my brush; and the worst he could, was often not 
bad enough. He is charged with literary brigandage, when 
brigandage of every kind was almost an honored profes- 
sion. He was the condittiere of the pen in a society which 
truckled to the Borgias. He embodied the infamy and 
cowardice which lurked beneath the braveries of Italian 
court life — the coarseness of speech which contradicted 
literary puritanism — the cynicism and gross strength of 
appetite for which convention was a flimsy veil. In himself 
he incarnated the dissolution of Italian culture. In brief, 
he was the product and representative of his age. But do 
not forget that he helped the needy, tended the sick, dow- 
ered orphans, and kept open house for beggars. He was 
my devoted friend, a sincere lover of natural and artistic 
beauty, an acute and enthusiastic critic. No wholly bad 
man could write such a letter as that Aretino wrote to me, 
descriptive of a sunset. Listen to it: — 

‘I turned my eyes to heaven, which, from the moment 
when God made it, was never adorned with such painted 
loveliness of lights and shadows. The whole region of the 
air was what those who envy you, because they are unable 
to be you, would fain express. To begin with, the build- 
ings of Venice, though of solid stone, seemed made of some 
etherial substance. Then the sky was full of variety — 
here clear and ardent, there dulled and overclouded. What 
marvellous clouds they were! Masses of them in the centre 
of the scene hung of a grey tint inclining to dark. I gazed 
astonished at the varied colors they displayed. The nearer 
masses burned with flames of sunset; the more remote 
blushed with a blaze of crimson less afire. Oh, how splen- 
didly did Nature’s pencil treat and dispose that airy land- 
scape, keeping the sky apart from the palaces, just as 
Titian does. On one side the heavens showed a greenish- 
blue, on another a bluish-green, invented verily by the 
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caprice of Nature, who is mistress of the greatest masters. 
With her lights and her darks, there she was harmonizing, 
toning, and bringing out with relief, just as she wished. 
Seeing which, I who know that your pencil is the spirit of 
her inmost soul, cried aloud three or four times, O, Titian! 
Where are you now?’ ” 

Thus ending, Titian crossed over to his friend, put his 
arm about his shoulder and led him silently away. 

“No one ever denied literary ability to Aretino,” said 
Fezensac. “ ’Tis a pity it should have been so vilely used! 
And this is not the first time that that sunset letter has been 
quoted to prove that, at heart, Aretino was really a good 
man. Which is absurd!” 
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ingua ejus loquetur mendacium .” This came from Sir 
John Suckling, who had listened in silence to the Aretino 
talk. “That, and not Michel Angelo’s remark, was the 
‘acme of irony;’ for it is the inscription on a heavy chain of 
gold that Francis the First gave to Aretino. As added 
emphasis, it held a row of red enamelled tongues! The 
dart never penetrated Aretino’s hide!” 

The English poet was strangely garbed, as he had been 
painted by Van Dyck — dark blue suit, white hose and high 
boots of soft brown buckskin, embellished with fringes. A 
scarlet mantle, fastened over the right upper arm with a 
golden brooch, was draped across the breast, falling vol- 
uminously to his feet. His reddish-brown hair hung in 
curls over his shoulders; a light moustache graced his lip, 
while a tiny tuft of hair appeared above his chin. In his 
hand he held a heavy volume of Shakespere’s plays. On 
a rock at his left in the painting is an inscription in archaic 
Latin : Ne te quasiveris extra , evidently meaning ‘Look 

not further for thyself.’ In feature, pose and costume, 
the poet looked exactly as one would expect from his 
writings, but not at all if one recalled his swashbuckling 
experiences, his service with Gustavus Adolphus, his part in 
the bold plot to rescue Strafford from the Tower of 
London. 

“We have had enough of Aretino,” said the duke. “Let 
us talk of nobler things.” 

“Of which there is no lack here, with so many great and 
worthy personages present. There is James Stanley, Earl 
of Derby and his heroic wife, Charlotte Tremouille.” 
“Related to the Borgias,” said the duke. 
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“More fortunately, the niece of our William the Silent,’' 
added the Burgomaster. 

“We have to take the bad with the good in our an- 
cestry,” said Gallo. “It is fortunate that, in the average, 
the good predominates.” 

“There was naught but good in Derby’s line,” said Suck- 
ling. “Every generation had its distinguished member.” 
“Quite so! Even down to modern times, the Earls of 
Derby have held high public office and always with honor. 
In this the contrast with another aristocratic house rep- 
resented here is marked.” The speaker was Fezensac, who 
seemed always ready to join a modern note to the discus- 
sions taking place about him. “I refer, of course, to the 
Medici. The pedigree of this famous Florentine family 
contains, in four generations, seven leading members born 
out of wedlock, numerous unrecognized natural children, 
twenty-eight tragedies — assassinations, poisonings and the 
like. In the Stanley family the records are clean and whole- 
some throughout. There is no tragedy — unless that be ac- 
counted one in which the earl here present gave his life 
for his king. I would like to ask the Doctor Canevari to 
explain how it came about that the record of a ruling family 
in England should have been noble in fact as well as in 
name, while in Italy the reverse should have been the case.” 
“To what end?” asked Canevari, who had been physician 
to Pope Urban VII. 

“It may have a bearing on the civilization that is de- 
veloping in America. On the original stock of the Puritans 
have been grafted many scions from Italy and southern 
Europe. Is the fruitage that is filling the prisons of that 
great country the natural consequence of grafting on a 
healthy moral stem an offshoot of the upas tree that 
flourished for centuries in Italy?” 

“As to that,” said Canevari, “being an Italian, I prefer 
to express no opinion. Bearing on the previous question, 
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however, namely that of the causes underlying differences 
in national character, it can be shown that while the states 
of Italy for centuries were in an unceasing state of war, 
now with foreign invaders, now with each other, England, 
in her isolation, was free from invasion and, except for a 
brief term, equally free from internal war. The ideals and 
moral sentiments of men are moulded by their environment 
— by their conditions of life. In militant Sparta, you may 
remember, an expert thief was applauded; only the clumsi- 
ness leading to detection was censured. Respect for other 
men’s rights — the basis of all morality — is a heritage of 
peace, not of militancy.” 

“Surely that needs some qualification!” The interrup- 
tion came from El Greco’s Knight. He was a sturdy 
figure, this Fra Vincentio Anastagi — thick set, black 
bearded, with cropped hair and bronzed complexion. He 
wore a green suit, with steel cuirass, shoulder-guards and 
brassards, bearing on his breast the eight-tongued cross of 
the Knights of St. John. Above the cuirass a ruff collar. 
One hand rested on his right hip; the other, slightly flexed, 
lay on the thigh near his sword, which hung from a green 
strap slung over his right shoulder. Below the green knee- 
breeches with long gilt lines, were white stockings and low 
shoes in soft leather, black laced. At his feet lay his tall 
metal helmet. 

“Respect for other men’s rights has inspired many a 
brave deed in battle,” he said; “and respect for one’s own 
rights has been the prompting motive of many a great war. 
How else can we account for Cromwell, Hampden, Pym? 
And, coming later, how otherwise can we explain Wash- 
ington? Shall I cite my own comrades’ gallantry in de- 
fence of men’s rights against the Turk — when Europe was 
saved for Christendom by the barrier of Malta, sustained 
by a few thousand knights of St. John against five times 
their number during a siege lasting many months?” 
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“Thank you, friend,” said Canevari. “I accept the cor- 
rection. Broad generalizations are usually faulty in that 
they cover too much.” 

“True; and that is the defect of Count Robert’s general- 
ization about the morals of medieval Italians. Even 
among the Medici, whom he condemns as a family, there 
were some whose deeds stand out in history like beacon 
lights.” 

“As warnings?” queried Fezensac with a smile. 

“As guides also! Have you tried to gauge the inspira- 
tional effect of renaissance art on the world? Even Caesar 
Borgia was the friend of Pinturicchio and the protector of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and his sister Lucrezia was a generous 
patron of art and besung by Ariosto and other poets. 
Those Italian tyrants of yours are largely responsible for 
the sublime expressions of artistry which continue to en- 
noble the thoughts and aspirations of mankind, even in 
these materialistic days. And therein have they a high 
moral quality.” 

“Which I should be the last to deny,” said Fezensac, 
who might have been reminded of what his compatriot 
Dumas has said on this subject. “Let the Medici rest in 
peace in their tombs of marble and porphyry; for they have 
done more for the glory of the world than any king, prince 
or emperor. While other rulers of their time have left 
nothing but the memory of their personal glory, the Medici 
have left something more lasting than that.” 
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^^/ELL me, Fra Vincentio,” said Suckling, “is it true, as 
recorded in books, that, during the great siege, the Turks, 
unable to reach the land by boat, had their warriors strip 
and swim, in serried ranks, armed only with mace and 
knife, to attack your troops on the shore?” 

“Quite true! And we did not wait for them to reach the 
shore, but ourselves stripped, and in the waves met the 
Turks with mace and knife like theirs. I may add that the 
Turks, in serried ranks as you say, never reached the shore 
— that is the shore of Malta. If the Paradise of Mahomet 
has shores, many of them may have landed there !” 

“What part had you in this brave affair?” 

“Well — I was there! That’s all I care to say.” 

“You were governor of Citta Vecchia, were you not?” 

“I was, as this tablet here recites. I was also in com- 
mand of a company of infantry during the siege and held 
several other offices.” 

“Honored several times, as we read, by your Grand 
Commander, the brave and wise La Valette.” 

Fra Vincentio gravely saluted at the mention of that 
great name. “La Valette had been held by the Turks as 
a galley-slave,” said the knight. “You cannot picture the 
horrors of that experience, and the remembrance of it gave 
to his arm the strength of ten men!” 

“You were about thirty-five when Dominico Theoto- 
copuli passed through Malta and painted your portrait.” 
“You are complimentary. I was 49, — an old man 
among the Knights of St. John, who rarely lived their 
arduous lives beyond their late thirties. The young Greek 
was only 27. He came from Venice and Rome.” 
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“Did El Greco speak of himself?” 

“He spoke rather of the men he had known — Titian in 
Venice and Giulio Clovis in Rome. He also mentioned 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnesi. He did say, however, that 
he was born in Crete, and that he expected to work on the 
decorations of the Escorial when he got to Spain. He was 
very skilful with his hands, and entertained the garrison 
by carving wood into pretty shapes. An interesting per- 
son, but eccentric and obstinate to a degree. He utterly 
disregarded my protests when painting my legs! They 
never looked like those he has given me, as you may see for 
yourselves. I have always thought his eyesight was bad.” 

“It probably was,” said Fezensac. “The abnormal an- 
atomy of many of his figures might indicate some eye 
trouble. On a ship on which I was once travelling in 
Chinese waters was an English oculist who had great ad- 
miration for El Greco; and he had made for himself a lens 
to correct some form of astigmatism. Seen through this 
lens the photographs he carried of El Greco’s abnormal 
figures became normal; and it is a fair inference that if El 
Greco could have had the aid of such lenses, he would not 
have made the mistakes he did.” 

“And perhaps I should have had a better pair of legs,” 
said the Knight. 

“For a cavalry officer they look all right,” said Suckling. 
“The tablet at your side states that you commanded a 
troop of cavalry.” 

“You too, Sir John, commanded a troop of cavalry; but 
I have not noticed that Van Dyck has made you bow- 
legged.” 

“Ah! if you had seen my troop you would know that 
even Van Dyck would not have dared! Shall I tell you 
how we looked in our white doublets and scarlet breeches 
and feathers?” 

“It is needless! Your gorgeous gallants fled from the 
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Scotch at Dunse like their dingier brethren, and the twelve 
thousand pounds you had spent on their equipment was 
wasted as a puff from Raleigh’s pipe!” The interruption 
came from the Scotch squire Cruikshank. “I have mighty 
little sympathy,” he said, “with that ridiculous expedition 
of Charles against Scotland, which you and your hundred 
horsemen joined so jauntily and left so disastrously!” 

“You ought to have sympathy with it,” said Suckling, 
“for it was the beginning of the civil war in England, 
which, in the end, under Cromwell, restored to Britons 
their lost liberties. Of course, I myself did not so regard 
it in those days. Time dispels the haze of many illusions 
and clarifies our sight.” 

“If your Cromwell had had a son worthy of his sire, 
those liberties would not have been lost again under Charles 
the Second.” So said the Dutch Burgomaster, who had 
crossed over to the group. “There would have been no 
Charles the Second.” 

“You are probably right,” said Suckling. “But the 
Cromwells of the world, like the Napoleons and the Wash- 
ingtons, never have sons worthy of their sires. As it was, 
the liberties were not lost: they were held in abeyance and 
recovered later in ten-fold strength. The divinity that did 
hedge a king thereafter hedged him in. The contumacy 
of the American colonists was a direct heritage of the vic- 
tories of Cromwell’s Ironsides.” 

“I too see that now,” said the Earl of Derby, joining the 
discussion, “although I fought the Roundheads vigorously.” 
And a gallant fight it was, although, like myself, you 
lost in the end. May I recall to this brave company your 
defiant answer to Ireton when he demanded the surrender 
of the Isle of Man? ‘I have received your letter with 
indignation’ you wrote, ‘and with scorn return you this 
answer: that I cannot but wonder whence you should gather 
any hopes that I should prove, like you, treacherous to my 
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sovereign; since you cannot be ignorant of my former 
actions in his late majesty’s service, from which principles 
of loyalty I am in no whit departed. I scorn your proffers; 
I disdain your favor; I abhor your treason; and am so far 
from delivering up this island to your advantage, that I 
shall keep it to the utmost of my power to your destruction. 
Take this for your final answer, and forbear any further 
solicitations; for if you trouble me with any more messages 
of this nature, I will burn the paper and hang up the bearer. 
This is the immutable resolution, and shall be the undoubted 
practice of him who accounts it his chief glory to be his 
majesty’s most loyal and obedient servant!’ ” 

“A clarion call to loyalty!” exclaimed the Burgomaster. 
“There was another clarion call — a sad one,” said Suck- 
ling — “the Earl’s last words on the scaffold.” 

But the Earl sternly forbade Sir John to repeat them. 
They may be quoted here, however. Said this brave noble- 
man just before his end at Bolton: “I feel in my conscience 
no scruple as to the cause to which I pledged myself. It is 
in the name of the Law and Religion that I have supported 
it. My judgment is fulfilled; and I thank God for it. I 
have not presumed to decide in these controversies. I pray 
God to cause to prosper for His glory those who are in the 
right; and I wish you as much grace and peace as I am 
about to find beyond all that you possess here.” 

“Your lordship played a heroic part,” said Fezensac. 
“Would that it had been in the better cause, for Charles the 
First probably had no right whatever to the throne.” 
“What do you mean?” asked the Earl. “Charles was 
our lawful king.” 

“If his father were a changling of humble birth, would 
that not nullify the rights for which you and the cavaliers 
contended?” 

“Most assuredly. But can that be?” 

“It can, and probably was. You have been, I suppose, 
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in the irregular-shaped panelled room in Edinburgh Castle 
in which Mary Queen of Scots is supposed to have given 
birth to James VI of Scotland, afterwards the first Stuart 
King of England, uniting in his person the rival crowns of 
Mary and Elizabeth. In that room, during repairs in 
August, 1830, there was discovered a loose stone in the 
wall, concealing a recess in which lay a little oak coffin. 
Examination of this, by the proper authorities, showed that 
it contained the remains of an infant, wrapped in fine cloth 
marked with the inital ‘I* which, as you know, is the equiva- 
lent of J, and stands for Jacobus or James. There is no 
doubt that Mary Stuart gave birth to a child in that room 
on June 19, 1566; and there is also no doubt that a child 
was baptized and christened James at Sterling in the follow- 
ing December, and that the latter child grew up to be James 
VI of Scotland and James I of England. But whether that 
infant was the one horn in Edinburgh Castle is open to 
doubt. Mary, the supposed mother, showed little affection 
for it; and there was nothing either in the appearance or 
the character of James to suggest blood-kinship with the 
beautiful, gracious and talented Mary Queen of Scots. He 
was an awkward boor, coarse in mind and timid in char- 
acter — ill at ease amid royal surroundings and preferred 
the company of sycophants to that of the most accomplished 
men of his court. His descendants were less coarse-grained; 
but they inherited from him the evil qualities that unfitted 
them for their lofty station and caused them at length to 
lose it.” 

“But if proved, would not that invalidate the right of the 
present dynasty to the British sovereignty?” asked one of 
the others. 

“By no means; since the descendants of Sophia Stuart 
reign by act of parliament and not by divine right or the 
grace of God.” 

“And an act of parliament can always be repealed by 
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parliament,” said the Burgomaster. “England today is 
practically a republic, in that the head of the state holds his 
office at the will of the people, and can be legally deposed 
by a simple vote of the people’s representatives.” 

“The present dynasty” said the earl, “holds its place in 
the hearts of the people by divine right — the divine right 
of love and respect and devotion.” 

“None-the-less,” said Suckling, “it would appear that I, 
equally with his lordship of Derby, spent my fortune and 
gave my life for a cause that was probably even less worthy 
than we had come to believe?” 

“Exactly so!” said Fezensac. “There was not a Stuart, 
legitimate or other, nor yet a Hanoverian, that ever proved 
himself worthy of the loyalty and devotion of such as you 
and the Earl of Derby. They were a sorry lot — as kings, 
mere vestiges of an outworn political creed; as men, shabby 
fellows, hardly worth remembering!” 

“Loyalty to a king — ” began the Burgomaster. 

“Is but a symbol that glorifies and gives undying beauty 
to those who are faithful to it.” 

The interruption came from the Earl, who finding that 
the talk had taken a turn distasteful to him, skilfully 
changed it. “Aubrey tells us,” said he turning to Suckling, 
“that after your vain attempt to deliver Strafford from the 
Tower, where he voluntarily served as the king’s scapegoat, 
you fled to Paris, and there took poison. Is that true?” 

“It is not,” said Suckling quickly. “A vengeful varlet 
hid a spike in my boot, and it poisoned my foot during a 
hurried ride. The times were such — were subject to such 
sudden change that I had need only to await the occasion 
to return from exile, perhaps with fresh honors.” 

“I am glad,” said the Earl. “You had much to enrich 
your life. A witty playwright with a happy gift of verse, 
a favorite of men and women, women especially, with 
memories of an active and romantic career, such a taking- 
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off as the books allege would have been a pitiful and 
inglorious end. Read us one of your poems, Sir John, and 
let us forget the dismal past.” 

Sir John Suckling, always ready to take a place of central 
interest, read his pretty poem, written on the occasion of 
the marriage of Roger Bogle, afterwards Earl of Orrery, 
and Lady Margaret Howard. It is that in which appears 
the oft-quoted verse : — 

“Her feet, beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light. 

But O, she dances such a way! 

No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 

James Cruikshank quietly remarked that Suckling must 
have borrowed this from Herrick, who wrote: — 

“Her pretty feet 
Like smiles did creep 

A little out, and then, 

As if they started at bo-peep, 

Did soon draw in again.” 



Among the Immortals 



ohf' v "° 

X9ow, sir,” said Suckling to James Cruikshank of 
Langley Park, “you have been quite critical of me, which 
entitles me to ask what achievements of yours justify this 
attitude. Here you are among the immortals; for in this 
gallery, bequeathed to a great city, we shall never die. 
What title have you or yours earned to merit the remem- 
brance of mankind throughout all time? I have been at 
some pains to look up your record. I find that your son 
James was a distinguished officer who served in the Napo- 
leonic wars with the 18th Hussars, and married Lady Ann 
Laetitia Carnegie, second daughter of the seventh Earl of 
Northesk. Anything more?” 

“I fear not, unless it be the merit of having Raeburn 
paint an excellent likeness of me. That this likeness finds 
itself in such an assembly of illustrious personages as this 
is an accident which I deplore. It was wrongfully removed 
from my home by a grandson, while his brothers were 
absent in the West Indies, attending to his and their busi- 
ness; and the place where it hung on the wall of the dining 
room at Langley Park is a mournful blank. A similar 
blank marks the place beside it where the portrait of my 
dear wife used to hang.” 

“Anything more?” 

“In the annals of golf the name Cruikshank of Langley 
Park became famous through a game played in 1868 by 
my grandson against Lord Kennedy on the St. Andrews 
course. It was a three-hole match which began at ten 
o’clock on a moonless night, with no light at hand save that 
which came from the uncertain rays of a lantern carried by 
each of the contestants. They played for £500 a hole, or 
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a possible stake of £1500 if either happened to win all 
three holes. There was a difference of only one hole after 
the last putt had been sunk. It is recorded that the aston- 
ishing phase of the match was not the size of the wager, 
or the fact that it was played in the dark.” 

“What was it?” asked Suckling with interest. 

“It was the number of strokes required by each player: 
both played at about the level of their regular daylight 
form.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Suckling, with ill-concealed 
sarcasm. Then slowly: “We are not dead so long as we 
live in the memory of those who love us, or so long as our 
works endure. The Cruikshanks of Langley Park may be 
immortal by this test, but assuredly not by any game of 
golf!” 

Canevari, the student, spoke. “The ancient Egyptians 
sought to live for ever by multiplying images or pictures of 
themselves. The images are called ka-statues. As long 
as a single ka-statue or portrait remained, the soul survived. 
This belief underlies all Egyptian art, and explains the 
numerous monuments and pictures found on the Nile.” 

“I subscribe most heartily to the belief,” said King Philip 
of Spain. “Velasquez painted me more than thirty times.” 
“So we understood from Aretino, and he said you left 
about the same number of living effigies for posterity to 
remember you by. Posterity has not forgotten!” 

The king nodded in pleased acquiescence. He was not 
noted for his intelligence. “This superb painting of me,” 
he went on, “was done at Fraga in 1644. Unlike all the 
twenty-nine or thirty others, in which I appear in courtly 
black, this is all pink and red and silver. I was in command 
of the army, as you may see from the marshal’s baton I 
carry. We were on our way to relieve the siege of Lerida, 
invested by the French, and we stopped at Fraga — I don’t 
know why. I probably never knew why. I suppose it was 
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not unusual in those days for an army hastening to the 
relief of a beleaguered town to stop and have portraits 
painted. It was not a very serious matter, this siege. The 
comte de Gramont tells about it in his memoirs. When we 
arrived opposite Lerida, I sent to the French commander, 
politely requesting him to withdraw his army, so that I 
might enter the town with mine. He replied very courte- 
ously, inviting me to dine with him in his camp, and I asked 
him rather to honor me; but as we were not so well pro- 
visioned as he, I permitted my major-general to accept the 
French commander’s hospitality, and he sent me over a 
dozen bottles of French wine. On his return my officer 
reported that the Frenchman desired us to throw a few 
shot into a wood, well away from his camp, so as to give 
him an excuse for retiring: he wanted to go home! We 
naturally complied with his request, and with mutual com- 
pliments, the commanders of the opposing forces took a 
more or less affectionate leave of each other, the French 
returning to France and the Spanish army entering Lerida 
to receive the plaudits of the people for thus delivering 
them from the enemy. I may have forgotten some detail 
of the affair; but Gramont tells the story, and you can read 
it for yourselves.” 

“It sounds like the plot of a comic opera! But your 
majesty started to tell us about this portrait.” 

“Oh, that! It was done in an old shanty which Velas- 
quez took for his studio — a hovel without doors or win- 
dows, as I was vexed to find when I went to pose for him. 
So I ordered the necessary repairs to be made, and when 
I went again I found he had rushes spread upon the floor 
that my feet might not be cold. But all of this is a matter 
of record. Senor Beruete has found among the archives of 
the royal palace the detailed accounts kept by the paymaster 
of the army. When the portrait was finished it was sent 
to the Queen in Madrid, who had it placed in the cathedral 
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under a golden canopy, where much people congregated 
to see it. Copies of it were immediately made — one by 
Mazo, which is probably that in the Dulwich Gallery, near 
London.” 

The records referred to as found by Senor Beruete may 
here be quoted : — 

Item — On the first of June at Fraga, His Majesty com- 
manded the closet for the taking of his portrait to 
be set in order, since it was very ill-appointed and 
the walls were falling; for the whole place was but 
a chimney flue; total cost, shoreing, wood, frames 
and plaster, and opening a window, 24 reals. 

Item — The portrait took in the making three days at 
different times; each day was brought a load of 
rushes for the floor. Cost each load, 4 reals; total 
12 reals. 

Ite??i — July 1644 — Campaign in Aragon. On the first 
of July, His Majesty ordered, because the house 
wherein Diego Velasquez lived was without a door 
and ill-appointed, so that he could not enter, that 
it should be set in order and a door hung. It was 
done and cost, total, 42 reals. 

Item — A case was made wherein to carry the portrait 
which His Majesty — God keep him! — has made for 
the Queen our Lady, which was wrapped in two 
wrappings — cost, 16 reals. 

Item — August 16, 1644. The King — God keep him! — 
has sent to the Queen our Lady a portrait of him- 
self, as he is in the campaign, very like life and 
dressed in red and silver, uncloaked, and carrying 
a baton. 

It may be added that in 1748 the portrait was given 
by Ferdinand VI, King of Spain, to his step-brother, the 
duke of Parma, and it remained in the possession of this 
family until sold by Prince Elias of Parma in recent years. 

U I understand,” continued the King, “that it is still asserted 
that the Mazo copy at Dulwich is the one Velasquez painted 
at Fraga. Here is proof to the contrary, if needed. When 
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the portrait was almost finished, Velasquez changed the 
position of the sword. At the same time I got him to move 
the tunic a little to the right; and, to my annoyance, I find 
that, after nearly three hundred years, these alterations 
have revealed themselves through some subtle change in 
the pigments: as you may observe, the first position of the 
sword can be dimly seen, and the pink of the altered tunic 
shows faintly through the flesh-tints of the hand.” 

“After three hundred years,” said Canevari, “it will be 
well if the work of modern artists shall be found to have 
retained their freshness and beauty as has this great work 
of Velasquez.” 

“The modern artist,” said Hals, “is cursed with a super- 
abundance of riches: he has the choice of more than two 
hundred pigments. Therein lies his danger; for not more 
than ten or fifteen of them are sufficiently permanent to 
warrant their use. The restricted palette of the old masters 
is almost unknown to them. I myself rarely used more than 
five colors, and never more than seven. Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyck and our contemporaries similarly re- 
stricted their choice; but we mixed our colors with large 
doses of common sense. Therein lies the secret ‘sinopia’ 
that Sir Joshua sought so long — and disastrously! The 
great danger that threatens our works is the ‘Restorer.’ 
One of my paintings here has been ‘cleaned,’ in such wise 
as to obliterate the delicate brush-work of the black mass 
of a coat of which I was proud : the ‘cleaning’ has gone clear 
down to the web of the canvas, which shows in grey or 
white spots over a large area. No ‘cleaner’ or ‘restorer’ 
ought to be permitted to touch a painting professionally 
until he has thoroughly studied the artist’s technique. Cuyp 
got his golden tone by an amber glaze which, of course, is 
soluble in alcohol or removable by friction; and I have seen 
a sunny landscape of his changed to a silver grey by a 
‘cleaner’s’ ignorance. I used madder lake as a glaze, as 
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every competent ‘cleaner’ knows; but the fellow who mis- 
handled my painting knew nothing except that by prolonged 
rubbing with the tips of his fingers he could remove the 
surface varnish; and when the glazes went too, he com- 
plimented himself on his thoroughness. There are prob- 
ably not a dozen men in the world to whom a valuable 
painting should be trusted for cleaning or renovation.” 

“True!” exclaimed Suckling. “My portrait was cleaned 
with formaldehyde of a strength that brought tears to the 
operator’s eyes.” 

“And to the eyes of all who witnessed it, let us hope!” 
said Hals. 
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eighteen years ago a small primitive painting repre- 
senting the Descent from the Cross was loaned by Mr. 
Frick to the Metropolitan Museum. It was catalogued 
as the work of Antonello da Messina, who is supposed to 
have learned from the Van Eycks to paint in oils and to 
have introduced the method into Italy. When the painting 
was exhibited in Bruges and Paris, a dozen years earlier, 
this attribution was fiercely contested, giving rise to many 
pages of argumentative writing in art publications; and 
after the work was transferred to the Frick Gallery, the 
controversy was continued by the experts who were per- 
mitted to see it. 

Suddenly, out of a clear sky, a similar Pieta was brought 
to the house by a dealer, who had discovered it in Naples. 
This was bought, and placed just under the first one. At 
once the controversy took on a new note, almost a belliger- 
ent one. It was no longer a question of Antonello. Now 
the question was: “Was the second by the same hand? If 
so, what was his school ?” And if not by the same hand, 
“Which was the original and which the copy?” Finally, 
“Which is the better painting?” On these several points 
the experts contended with each other with a petulance at 
times approaching resentment. 

It occurred to the curator that ill-feeling might be avoided 
if these visiting experts could be induced to write their 
opinions without knowing what others had said; and in 
pursuance of this plan he got a loose-leaf note-book and 
handed a blank page from it to any visitor who displayed 
an erudite interest in the paintings. In this way he got the 
written opinions of directors of almost every important 
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museum or collection in the world, as well as those of pro- 
fessional critics, art-teachers, dealers, writers and amateur- 
collectors. These opinions are almost as varied as the 
personal appearance of the writers. 

Naturally, this note-book cannot be published; nor can 
the names of the writers be given. But if a mental picture 
be formed of what Frans Hals would do with it, or 
Leonard Bramer, who disliked experts, it might be some- 
thing like this : — 

“See, Leonard, here is one who clings to the Antonello 
myth I” 

“Why call it a myth? That a majority of these wise men 
deny the glory to Antonello may be construed as a reason 
for believing otherwise. Here is a learned doctor, who has 
written reams about art, who holds to the Antonello myth, 
as you call it, so far as the first picture is concerned. He 
prefers it to the other, and says it was by a greater master.’' 

“Does he not find a touch of Spanish in it? And on the 
next page is one who finds it inferior to the other, and says 
it is German.” 

“Yes, and then comes an Italian professor who concludes 
that it is of the Italian school, and believes it to be by Flem- 
ish journeyman, the second one being the original and the 
other the work of a follower.” 

“Here are two men from the same city in Europe — one 
the director of a museum, the other the professor of sculp- 
ture. The director believes the upper picture to be of 
higher artistic quality than the lower and was the one 
painted first. The professor holds with equal positiveness 
the exact opposite. One says they are both by French 
artists of the school of Avignon, another that the lower one 
is the original and was painted near to Cologne.” 

“On the very next page we are told that Venetian influ- 
ence is seen in the larger and not in the smaller, which was 
the first one painted.” 
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“The acquisition of the second picture is here described 
as an artistic event of the first importance; while the writer 
of the next page describes them both as fussy, in each poor 
drawing — especially in the smaller picture, and uninter- 
esting.” 

“And both of those men occupy the highest positions in 
the modern art world!” 

“Several of these writers say both paintings are by the 
same artist. Others say they were painted years apart. 
This is confusing. I prefer to accept the opinion of one 
who evidently knew how to use a brush himself. He says, 
after examining both with a strong magnifying glass: ‘The 
technique differs so in the two pictures that they cannot 
possibly be by the same hand. The upper one displays 
“hatching,” especially in the Hesh — a resort of tempera 
painters to blend the colors. It is never seen in oil. The 
upper one seems to be a combination of oil and tempera, 
and the lower one is all oil. I believe that Italian painters 
used tempera in the Hesh long after they used oil in the rest 
of the picture, and this seems to be the technique of the 
larger one. From this it may be inferred that the smaller 
one is probably northern — and certainly the first one 
painted; while the larger seems to betray Italian technique. 
My opinion is that they were painted in the same studio by 
different men and of different nationalities.’ ” 

“I am willing”, says Bramer “to leave the matter there. 
It is not very important.” 

“Except” says Hals, “as illustrating how little is really 
known about such things, and how a factitious reputation 
can be built on mere guesswork.” 
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'HE sweetest music that ever echoed in the halls of 
Time is the laugh of a child. ” The remark came from 
Franz Snyders, a painter of riotous hunting scenes — in 
which he surely never took part. His wife, nearby, was 
being cooed over and caressed by two bonny children who 
had just run into the Gallery. They were the son and 
daughter of Lady Warwick, whose husband, over a century 
ago, had owned Van Dyck’s portrait of Mrs. Snyders. 
Thus familiar from babyhood with the appearance of the 
artist’s wife, they vented their joy at the unexpected meet- 
ing in happy exclamations and laughter. Lady Warwick 
had entered a few steps behind them, and now sat near, 
sympathetic and smiling. 

“Dear Lady,” said Mrs. Snyder, “I am happy to see 
these darling children again, although I hardly remember 
which of your nine they are.” 

“They are Henry Richard, my oldest son, and little 
Elizabeth.” i 

Mrs. Snyders took the girl to her bosom, remembering 
that her life had been but brief. 

Franz Snyders spoke. “Your ladyship will join in the 
happiness my wife and I have in being together again. We 
were separated, as you know, for more than a century; for 
while Mrs. Snyders was with you at Warwick Castle, I 
was with the Earl of Carlisle. Except for a few weeks at 
the Manchester Exhibition of 1857, we were never together 
from the time Philippe Egalite sold his great collection, to 
provide funds for his political projects, until now. We had 
been together for many years in the old Palais Royal in 
Paris, and keenly felt our separation in England, glad as 
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we otherwise were to escape the horrors of the Revolution.” 

“The expression on your wife’s face betrays her happi- 
ness at the reunion,” said Lady Warwick. “Accept my 
felicitations.” 

“Your ladyship is kind — and as beautiful as my wife has 
described you. Horace Walpole too, whom I knew in 
Paris, has spoken much of you.” 

“Dear old gossip! He was a great talebearer — but my 
friend always.” 

“So I understand. From the time when, in your girl- 
hood, he addressed complimentary poems to you and your 
two sisters as the Three Graces, till his old age, he wrote 
lovingly of you. Eighteen years after your marriage he 
said: ‘If I live so long, I shall hope to have the honor of 
seeing more of Lady Warwick next summer. I found the 
same amiable sweetness and gentleness with which I used 
to be acquainted at Ampthill years ago.’ ” 

“Yes, he often referred to my marriage, which he thought 
romantic — a runaway, as he liked to believe, because some 
one had told him of ‘a mysterious and private party on the 
water.’ ” 

This was true, for Horace wrote “there was only Lady 
Notable, Miss Vernon, the Earl and his brother. On per- 
ceiving they were seen, the ladies held down their heads 
and Miss Vernon landed with her hood quite down over 
her face.” At this time, Henriette Vernon was 16 , and 
Warwick a widower of thirty-odd. 

“Horace loved a tit-bit of gossip, so I never enlightened 
him. But the marriage took place at the house of my 
grandfather, Earl Gower, Whitehall, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields.” 

“Emma, Lady Hamilton is here,” announced Snyders. 
“She has given us great pleasure with her singing and her 
‘Attitudes.’ She is your niece, I believe.” 

“In a way, yes, since her husband, Sir William, was my 
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husband’s nephew. She is very talented, but, of course, 
since her affair with Lord Nelson — 

“I understand,” said Snyders. “But if I mistake not, 
there is an even closer connection of yours here — studying 
the renaissance bronzes at the end of the Gallery.” 

Lady Warwick looked in the direction indicated, and, 
with an exclamation, rose and hurried down the room. 
“Mamma!” she cried, as she embraced her husband’s 
mother, who, equally surprised, returned the embrace with 
fervor. Occupying different parts of the house, the ladies 
had not known of each other’s presence in it. 

The children also ran to their grandmother with cries of 
delight. After excited greetings and explanations, they 
all went into the Limoges Gallery, while Snyders and his 
wife exchanged sympathetic smiles. 

Elizabeth, Countess of Warwick, thus unexpectedly 
brought into presence of her daughter-in-law and grand- 
children, was painted by Nattier in 1754, twelve years after 
her marriage to Francis, Earl Brooke and first Earl of 
Warwick. She was the eldest daughter of Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, a younger son of William, duke of Hamilton; 
and thus came into blood-kinship with the son Miss 
Edwards had registered as illegitimate. 
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HEN the Warwick ladies and children entered the 
Limoges Gallery they were greatly astonished. Made- 
moiselle Collick, of Huguenot descent — later Mrs. Hackett 
— was arranging on a table a group of dolls, with a back- 
ground of vegetables. 

“Whatever are you doing?” asked the older Countess. 

“Reconstructing Gainsborough’s model for one of the 
greatest of his paintings — The Mall in St. James* s Park. 
These,” said the girl, “are the dolls he used.” 

“Not really?” 

“Indeed, yes! I have watched him do this sort of thing 
quite frequently, and sometimes helped him. It was a 
delightful play for me.” 

“I recall something that Sir Joshua said of Gains- 
borough’s method of composing designs on a table,” said 
the younger Lady Warwick. “Sir Joshua did not altogether 
approve. He said ‘Gainsborough even framed a model of 
landscapes on his table, composed of broken stones, dried 
herbs and pieces of looking glass, which he magnified and 
improved into rocks, trees and water.’ ” 

“They were sometimes quite helpful, as in the painting 
of The Mall.** 

“But it is generally thought that the ladies in the middle 
of that picture represent the three royal princesses,” said 
the Countess. 

“They do; but they were modelled from these charming 
little dolls, which Gainsborough had had dressed in the style 
of the day. And he produced a good likeness of the king’s 
sisters too — as good as was possible in such tiny figures.” 

“My friend Horace Walpole was much taken by that 
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beautiful painting,” said Lady Warwick. “The picture, as 
you know, represents the fashionable promenade under the 
trees, with groups of small figures. Horace’s comment has 
been much quoted. ‘You would suppose,’ he said, ‘it would 
be stiff and formal with the straight rows of trees and 
people sitting on benches. But it is all in motion, and in a 
flutter like a lady’s fan. Watteau is not half so airy.’ The 
figurines which you have discovered to us, explain how the 
artist was able to paint the sweeping draperies that fall 
in such graceful shapes, as though the ladies wearing them 
were unaware of his presence and of his task. But how did 
he get the trees ?” 

“Of course he did not need models for trees, though he 
sometimes used them to round out a composition. It is 
on record that ‘he would place cork or coal for his fore- 
ground, make middle grounds of sand and clay, bushes of 
mosses and lichens, and set up distant woods of broccoli.” 

“You knew him well?” 

“From my earliest years. He was a frequent visitor at 
my father’s house, drawn thither by his love of music. As 
a pupil of Clementi, I had some ability as a pianist, and 
Gainsborough played several instruments extremely well. 
So we had many delightful evenings together. I was only 
seventeen when I married Mr. Hackett, and Gainsborough 
painted my portrait as a wedding present, saying he would 
do his best by it.” 

“It is charming! Who was Mr. Hackett?” 

“I thought everybody knew. He was a great scientist: 
a founder of the Linnean Society and the Royal Institution. 
He belonged to Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Literary Club — 
was indeed treasurer of it. You know how important 
that was. Its membership included Goldsmith, Reynolds, 
Burke, Gibbon, Garrick, Sir William Jones, Boswell and 
others. Its authority in the world of letters was supreme. 
There never was such a gathering of men great in every 
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branch of intellectual activity, or of high artistic endeavor.” 

“Did Gainsborough belong to it?” 

“No; but he knew most of its members. His meetings 
with Dr. Johnson had a funny effect on him, and we teased 
him unconscionably. He was so sensitive and impression- 
able that he caught Dr. Johnson’s habits of twitching and 
gesticulation. He said he ‘had become as full of megrims 
as the old leviathan himself, and fancied that he was changed 
into a Chinese automaton, condemned incessantly to shake 
his head.’ He was amused as well as annoyed by his weak- 
ness, but took our banter in good part. He was very 
human !” 

“He certainly was — in the freedom of his speech! Do 
you know how he came to paint The Mall y when he was at 
the height of his popularity as a portraitist?” 

“It was probably a protest against an uncongenial task, 
as were most of his ‘landskips,’ as he called them. I recall 
a letter he wrote to his friend Jackson. ‘I’m sick of por- 
traits,’ he said, ‘and wish very much to take my viol-da- 
gamba and walk off to some sweet village, where I can 
paint landskips and enjoy the fag-end of life in quietness 
and ease. But these fine ladies and their tea-drinkings, 
dancings, husband-huntings, etc., etc., etc., will fob me out 
of the last ten years, and I fear miss getting husbands too.’ ” 
“Most portrait painters,” added Mrs. Hackett, “feel the 
like need of surcease from patrons — and especially patron- 
esses! You perhaps remember how Romney chafed under 
‘this cursed portrait-painting’ as he called it. ‘I am deter- 
mined to live frugally’ he wrote to Hayley in February, 
1787 ‘that I may enable myself to cut it short, as soon as I 
am tolerably independent, and then give my mind up to 
those delightful regions of imagination.’ Little did he think 
that a comparatively unimportant example of his ‘cursed 
portrait-painting’ would ever fetch seventy-seven thousand 
guineas at an auction-sale!” 
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slight noise at the door caused the ladies to look 
around. There stood Sarah, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Hodges of Ipswich, who had married Sir William 
Innes. She was a quaintly dainty lady, with laughter-lov- 
ing eyes and broad sympathetic mouth — demure, yet frankly 
dignified and serenely self-satisfied, as if in no way doubtful 
of her own position in life. No pert parvenu, self-asser- 
tive and arrogant, but sweetly simple and distinctive; 
modest, affable and gracious, and fragrant as the rose she 
held with such exquisite unconcern. 

“You are speaking of Gainsborough,” she said, coming 
forward. “While I only knew him in his early years in 
Ipswich, when he painted my portrait and before he became 
the fashion, I have followed his career with interest. And 
I can add, to what has been said of his love of music, a 
story which bears on a matter that has been spoken of by 
a lady in the next room. Miss Edwards was asked if the 
husband she repudiated had married again, and she said 
he had, and had a son. This son was an intimate of Gains- 
borough, who gave him a painting, The Roy at the Stile , 
because of his exquisite playing of the violin. It happened 
in Gainsborough’s studio. Nollekins the sculptor came in 
with a friend, and found the painter listening with rapt 
attention to a violin solo played by Colonel Hamilton. 
Gainsborough held up his finger to silence Nollekins and 
his companion as they entered. He then promised Hamil- 
ton to give him a picture if he would continue playing, and 
Hamilton did so for half an hour, and took the picture 
away with him in a coach. Colonel Hamilton, of the 
Second Regiment of Footguards, was a son of Lord Anne 
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Hamilton, and grandson of the duke who was killed in a 
duel with Lord Mohun. His daughter married General 
Anstruther, who fell with Moore at Corunna, leaving a 
son who succeeded to the baronetcy of Anstruther of Bal- 
caskie. The painting, The Boy at the Stile , thus came into 
possession of the present baronet Sir Ralph Anstruther.” 

The Warwick ladies heard the garrulous Lady Innes in 
silence. To them the story was an old one; for, as has 
been mentioned, the elder Countess was a niece of the dis- 
carded husband of Miss Edwards, and the act of repudia- 
tion was one that the Hamilton family would fain forget. 
Unmindful of this, Lady Innes rattled on. 

“If I knew her I could also tell Miss Edwards about 
her own grandson, Gerard Noel Edwards, who had a fine 
collection of paintings inherited from his uncle the Earl of 
Gainsborough — among them several by the artist of whom 
we are speaking. But alas! they were destroyed by fire in 
May, 1810. There were also works by Titian, Rubens, 
Teniers, Salvator Rosa and other foreign masters — all 
lost!” 

“That raises an interesting question,” said the elder Lady 
Warwick, glad to change the talk. “To what degree does 
ownership of a historic work of art extend? Has the man 
who has paid mere money for it thereby acquired over it 
the power of life and death, so to speak? May he destroy 
it if he so minds, or put it in a position of insecurity, or lock 
it away from the rest of the world? My judgment is that 
he cannot do any of these things. He is morally bound to 
safeguard the common heritage, give his own generation 
opportunities to enjoy it, and pass it unimpaired to the 
posterity to which it is entitled by the genius of its creator.” 

“ ‘Then cried a wise woman out of the city, “Hear, 
hear!”’ That,” said Paola Adorno speaking from the 
doorway, “is from the 20th chapter of the second book of 
Samuel, and I trust the quotation is apt.” 
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dJL > ao LA Adorno was painted by Van Dyck in Genoa 
when she was about twenty years of age — that is between 
1622 and 1626, while her father was governor of the city. 
The Adornos were a powerful and wealthy family, dating 
back to 1363, when Gabriele Adorno was elected second 
doge of the Republic; and Antoniotto Adorno was four 
times elected doge in the same century. Her mother 
was a Spinola, a family equally distinguished and almost 
as powerful in public affairs as the Adornos. Antonio 
Giulio Brignola-Sala, whom she married, was born in 1605, 
and was painted several times by Van Dyck, showing that 
the artist spent much time in the Brignola palace. Hence 
there may be some justification for the tradition of a love 
affair between the handsome artist and his beautiful model 
— external conditions which, it has been suggested, may 
explain the success of this great portrait. It is known, 
however, that upon the death of Paola, the disconsolate 
young husband took priestly orders and passed his life in 
literary work — a fact which rather tends to discredit the 
tradition. 

The removal of the Cattaneo paintings from Genoa, in 
contravention of the Italian law of 1902, forbidding the 
export of works of art without the government’s consent, 
occasioned much discussion in Italy and England, and it was 
this that prompted Paola’s vigorous approval of Lady 
Warwick’s remarks on the limitation of the rights of an 
owner over his art purchases. 

“Money is nothing,” she said. “If it is spent, it can be 
regained. If it is lost, it can be replaced. But nothing can 
replace a great work of art; and, as it belongs to posterity, 
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the present owner is in honor bound to hold himself only 
as the trustee of posterity. He has no right to jeopardize 
it. And that is my complaint. My portrait was not only 
jeopardized but actually injured by the way in which it was 
smuggled out of Italy.” 

“Smuggled, did you say?” 

“How else could it have been removed without knowl- 
edge of the authorities? It was rolled up and hidden in a 
tank or cylinder specially constructed and fastened to an 
automobile. In that way it was taken across the frontier. 
But think of the risk! For nearly three hundred years it 
had hung in its frame on the walls of Genoese palaces. 
Naturally the gesso on the canvas during this long time 
had acquired a rigidity akin to that of stone, and naturally 
this priming — this layer of gypsum with its superposed 
paints — cracked in a thousand places when the canvas was 
rolled up and later unrolled. You can imagine the result! 
Skilful as modern restorers are, they were not able to undo 
the mischief, as you may easily see.” 

“I see that it is very beautiful — the most superb of the 
eight Van Dycks in this collection.” 

“You ought to have seen it before its removal from 
Genoa. Truly, it was not so clean and bright as now, but 
it was as smooth and even in texture and surface as it was 
on Van Dyck’s easel. Now look at it!” 

“You refer to the roughness extending over the lower 
part of the canvas?” 

“Yes, and the upper part at the left. Let me tell you 
what happened here in this Gallery. There were two small 
blisters just above my head, which for several years the 
curator watched almost daily, to note whether they were 
symptoms of a general distemper or only local swellings 
such as often occur in old paintings. Then, in this very 
trying climate, we had a week of rapid changes of tempera- 
ture, alternating with dry and moist days, and, in a single 
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night, the cracked priming broke away from the canvas in 
a hundred places, while flakes of paint detached themselves 
or hung loose from the surface, which looked as if attacked 
by some skin disease. A hurried call was made for the 
doctor — dear Dr. de Wild, who has since died — an emer- 
gency hospital was arranged in a room upstairs, and — my 
life was saved!” 

“How was that done?” 

“First a stout paper was fastened, oh so tenderly! to the 
front of the canvas with a special glue. In drying, the 
paper contracted and pulled the loose parts of the painting 
straight and taut. After several days the picture was then 
placed, face down, on a wide smooth table, and four men, 
working in a row, carefully loosed the old lining, and 
removed it inch by inch. It was a week’s work, and called 
for the most delicate handling, especially where the canvas 
had rotted. In such places it came away in shreds. Then 
with solvents the old glue was gently washed off, and the 
picture locked away for several days to recover. In this 
state there was nothing left but the decaying and fragile 
linen Van Dyck’s assistants had primed and the paints he 
had put upon it, held together only by the stout paper glued 
to the front. Again placed face down on the table, the 
painting received a new lining — a strong canvas applied 
with infinite pains and fastened with a special fixative, free 
from chemicals that might affect the pigments, and suffi- 
ciently tenuous to pass through the interstices of the old 
linen and consolidate the fractured priming. This was 
achieved by passing hot rollers over the new canvas as it 
was applied inch by inch. Then came a long wait for drying 
in a locked room, kept at an even warm temperature. After 
this the paper was removed from the face of the painting 
by slowly dissolving the glue that had held it in place. The 
bare spots, where the paint had peeled or flaked away, were 
now skilfully gone over by Dr. de Wild with paints to 
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match those used by Van Dyck, so that today they are not 
distinguishable from them. A fresh coat of varnish was 
then put on, and the work of restoration was complete. 
But the roughness of the surface remains and always will 
remain, to show that an old painting of large size ought 
never to be rolled up and packed away in a narrow cylinder. 
Concerning the ethics of smuggling I have nothing to say. 
If anything can justify it, it is the final result, which in this 
case is good, judged by the standard set by Miss Edwards 

a surplus of pleasures over pains. And yet I have my 
doubts !” 

La Marchesa Giovanna Cattaneo, whose mother also was 
a Spinola and so related to the Adornos, here whispered in 
an aside, “My cousin Paola is mistaken. It was my portrait 
that was smuggled out of Italy in an automobile. The car 
stopped just before reaching the frontier, and one of our 
escort went forward to see if the way was clear; and, on 
his signal, we sped across the line without challenge from 
the officers who were supposed to guard it.” 

T his indeed was the true story, despite the interesting 
detail of Paola’s narrative. As a matter of fact her por- 
trait came from the collection of the Duke of Abercorn 
straight to Mr. Frick. Any injury it may have suffered 
was due to other causes than those imagined by the 
romantic Paola. 
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y JKILjEANWIIILE in the long Gallery phantom groups 
formed, dissolved and reformed with kaleidoscopic effect. 
Most of these personages, in their varied and picturesque 
costumes, had stood in each other’s presence for years, and, 
from the comments of visitors, had learned something of 
each other and of current affairs. These comments, how- 
ever, were not always illuminating, as when an art teacher, 
from an important institution, told her class that the two 
large paintings by Veronese, at the end of the gallery, were 
superb examples of Rubens’ second period ! She had not 
read the tablet on the frames! 

A group of artists were discussing attributions. 

“He meant a murder and achieved a suicide.” 

“Nay, ’twas rather a holocaust he intended, for he left 
to Rembrandt scarce a surviving representative.” 

Thus spoke Snyders and Bramer, concerning a university 
professor who had just been running amok among the gal- 
leries of America, and had tripped over his own kris, with 
fatal results to his reputation as an art critic. 

“This question of attributions,” said Hals, “has acquired 
a sort of sacrosanct character. Theologians in the past 
used to debate such questions as the number of angels who 
could crowd together on the point of a needle. Art critics 
today are engaged in similar trivialities. This Portrait of 
Rembrandt' $ Mother makes a more instant emotional 
appeal to the average visitor than does any other painting 
in the gallery; while the alleged expert rubs his nose against 
the paint on it and turns away with a ‘pouf!’ What if 
Rembrandt did not paint those hands or those sleeves, or 
what if some lesser soul painted them over, perhaps a 
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hundred years after him? Could any but the Master depict 
such depth of feeling in a face as he has done here? And 
all the learned patter about impasto, chiaroscuro, lumin- 
osity, that oozes from class-rooms is not worth a groat if 
opposed by the opinion of one man of practical knowledge 
who backs his judgment with his money. Sedelmeyer, for 
instance, says this is a painting by Rembrandt. He once 
owned it, and he has handled more of the Master’s works 
than any man, backing his judgment with his money — lots 
of it. A writer of books comes along and volunteers the 
statement that it is by somebody else — Van der Pluym; 
whereupon a dozen other students of the closet take up the 
theme and busy themselves with attributions as varied as 
their own preferences or idiosyncrasies. For nearly three 
hundred years the world accepted this pathetic figure as 
Rembrandt’s Portrait of His Mother; and a hundred and 
fifty years ago it was engraved as such by Van der Burghe. 
Despite the dictum of the professional expert, this is a 
genuine Rembrandt, but painted over in places by some too- 
conscientious ‘restorer.’ ” 

Bramer spoke: U I too have examined that picture for 
signs of over-painting, and I am convinced that zinc-white 
has been used on the hands and sleeves. If that be so, a 
photograph made by infra-red or ultra-violet rays, which 
pass through zinc-oxide, would reveal the pigments under- 
neath, and so enable us to see those parts of the canvas as 
it left the Master’s hand.” 

“You mean that these invisible rays of light can penetrate 
a layer of paint and enable us to see what is underneath it?” 

“I do — layers of some paints, zinc-white for example. 
Further, by means of these invisible rays it is now possible 
to analyze the minerals and earths in the paints of old 
canvases as readily as the constituent elements of distant 
stars are analyzed by the solar spectrum. A knowledge of 
the pigments used by an old master is readily got in this 
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way, and their chemical composition can be compared with 
that of colors found on any canvas. Thus, the authenticity 
of a painting may be determined with almost scientific pre- 
cision. It need no longer be the hap-hazard guess of a 
student.” 

“This is an amazing advance,” said Snyders. “It makes 
a painting talk!” 

“All good paintings talk, but not everyone understands 
their language. Art says something to everybody; and each 
gets from it all that he is capable of understanding: his 
benefit is in direct ratio to his intellect and his emotional 
capacity. To some, these portraits are vital entities — biog- 
raphies revealing the character of the sitters; to others, 
bereft of imagination, this idea is absurdly romantic. Which 
of them gets most from art?” 

Here they were joined by the learned Canevari, who not 
only owned a famous library, but wrote books himself. 

“I am greatly puzzled,” said he, “by a reference in this 
book to the painting here by Giovanni Bellini — the St. 
Francis ” 

“Ah! The greatest painting in the Collection — one of 
the greatest of all time.” This from Bramer. 

“Of that I am not so sure. What constitutes ‘the great- 
est painting?' ” asked Canevari. 

“ T he greatest painting, or the greatest work of art, is 
that which gives the greatest pleasure to the greatest num- 
ber of people over the longest periods of time. But what 
is your book?” 

“Its title is ‘Notizia dell’Opera di Disegno Scritta da un 
Anonimo,’ first annotated by Jacopo Morelli and published 
at Bassano in 1800. Here on page 65, this anonymous 
writer, who is supposed to have been Mark Anthony 
Michiel, a Venetian patrician who was born about 1486 and 
died in 1552, says he saw in 1525, nine years after the 
death of Giovanni Bellini, in the house of Messer Tadeo 
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Contarini in Venice the following picture: — 

‘La tavolo del S. Francesco nel deserto a oglio fu 
opera de Zuan Bellino, cominciato da lui a Messer 
Zuan Michiel, e ha un paese propinquo finito e 
ricercato mirabilmente.’ 

‘The picture on panel of St. Francis in the Desert 
in oil was the work of Giovanni Bellini, com- 
menced by him for Messer Giovanni Michiel, and 
has a landscape background which is highly fin- 
ished and wonderfully elaborated.’ 

“What is your puzzle?” asked Snyders. 

“The word ‘cominciato,’ which being translated ‘com- 
menced,’ has led to the belief, generally held by art critics, 
that the painting was left unfinished by Bellini and com- 
pleted by another hand. And much has been written around 
the questions: Why was it left unfinished? and What hand 
of a genius could fittingly complete so magnificent a work? 
That is my puzzle.” 

“Why not consult Titian?” said Bramer. “He and Bel- 
lini worked together; he was in fact Bellini’s pupil. 

“The very thing!” And the three artists with Canevari 
at their head moved to the end of the gallery where Titian 
stood, conversing with his friend Aretino. 

The latter also listened to the story as told in the book. 

“The word ‘cominciato,’” said Aretino, “had a secondary 
meaning in sixteenth century Italian. Here it undoubtedly 
means ‘commissioned,’ not ‘commenced.’ ” 

“Aretino is right,” said Titian. “That painting was 
long a matter of studio gossip in Venice. It was completed 
entirely by Giovanni; no other hand touched it.” 

“Who then was Giovanni Michiel who commissioned it, 
and how came it in the house of Messer Tadeo Contarini 
in Venice in 1S2S ?” 

I can answer the first question,” said Aretino, who was 
in Venice in 1527. “Giovanni Michiel was a son of 
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Lorenzo Michiel, born in 1446. He was Bishop of Verona 
in 1471, and in 1485 was elected Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and administrator of the See of Padua. In 1492 
Michiel was made Cardinal of Porto et Selva in the Sacred 
College. Being a man of great wealth as well as of high 
position in the Church, that clever and unscrupulous adven- 
turer, Caesar Borgia, coveted his possessions and laid a 
plot to which the Cardinal Bishop succumbed. Conse- 
quently he was thrown into the Castle of St. Angelo, that 
prison of lost causes and false hopes, and there died in 
suspicious circumstances on April 10, 1503. In February 
of that year Caesar Borgia had come to Rome, where he 
went about masked and gave no public sign of his presence. 
In April, Rome was startled by the news of the death of 
Cardinal Michiel, who was a nephew of Pope Paul II. 
There can be no doubt that he was poisoned. The Cardi- 
nal^ death brought Caesar Borgia’s father, Pope Alex- 
ander VI, the sum of 150,000 ducats, and men did not 
hesitate to say that he had fallen a victim to the Pope’s 
desire for money.” 

“That,” said Canevari, “appears to be the solution of a 
problem that has puzzled all who have studied the prove- 
nance of this important painting by Bellini. But how came 
the picture into possession of Messer Tadeo Contarini in 
1525 ?” 

“Who knows? Or who knows where it was during the 
next three hundred years? Not till 1822 does it reappear 
in written history. In that year Luigi Lanzi, in his Storia 
Pittorica, made what may be a reference to it as being 
among the Bellini pictures in possession of ‘the noble house 
of their excellencies the Correr family.’ If we but knew it, 
the history of an old painting would often prove as roman- 
tic as the life-story of its first owner!” 

“True indeed!” said Canevari. “How romantic is the 
story of those large paintings by Paul Veronese at the end 
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of the Gallery — a commission from Rudolph II; in his 
palace at Prague when he died in 1612; captured by Gustav 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, nineteen years later; transported 
with other booty to Stockholm; inherited by his eccentric 
daughter Christina, and taken by her to Rome when she 
gave up her throne; transferred at her death first to Cardi- 
nal Azzolini and then to the Duke of Bracciano; sold by 
him to the Regent Due d’Orleans, and placed in his galleries 
in the Palais Royal, where they remained for more than 
seventy years, mute witnesses of the stirring events of the 
Regency, of the glamorous times of Louis XV, with his 
Pompadours, du Barrys and Parc aux Cerfs, and then the 
thunder-crash of the Revolution with royal heads falling 
into the basket, but not that — yet — of Philippe Egalite, 
until he had sold the paintings; then to Brussels, back to 
Paris, and to London for a hundred years or so; and finally 
to New York to rest forever, or until they crumble into dust. 
ArounJ these two paintings could be written the story 
of the most romantic, thrilling, and portentous events in 
human history.” 

“Perhaps not the most romantic, ” said the Burgomaster 
— “nor yet the most thrilling, but certainly the most porten- 
tous of happenings are they destined to witness here, in 
this metropolitan city of a great nation, that is leading the 
world in all that makes for civilization — civilization in its 
highest and most humanitarian aspects. In themselves 
they are illustrations of this advance — from Vice to Virtue, 
from brute Strength to Wisdom, to peace and intellectual 
power. Read the sixth and seventh chapters of the Book 
of Wisdom in the Apocrypha, and find there the attributes 
of Wisdom which Veronese has so successfully summarized 
in this sumptuous painting of Wisdom overcoming Strength” 

So saying, the Burgomaster walked to the end of the 
Gallery, perchance to find in the paintings other meanings 
hidden to the casual observer. 
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JJ N its final analysis all matter is the same, whether in 
the damask cheek of beauty or in its more enduring copy 
as made by the sculptor.” Andrea Vendramin was the 
speaker; and his manner was humorously quizzical as he 
turned, in the Limoges Gallery, to his lovely neighbor, 
Beatrice of Aragon. 

“Nonsense! How can my living cheek be the same as 
that in the marble of Laurana?” 

“ 4 In its final analysis/ I said. The matter composing 
both is the same — mere electrons and protons, as any scien- 
tist will tell you. By the wizardry of a poetic fantasy, one 
can be transmuted into the other. That is what has hap- 
pened here today. For literary purposes, your beautiful 
Laurana statue has been charmed to life, as has Gentile 
Bellini’s portrait of myself. For a few brief moments, 
then, we can compare experiences — not as portraits but 
as personalities.” 

“May I not be permitted to join you?” asked the Coun- 
tess d’Haussonville from the door; and without awaiting 
a reply, she moved across to a table, pushed aside a Riccio 
bronze and assumed the careless pose which Ingres has 
given her in his famous painting. Beatrice, the daughter 
of a king and doubly a queen herself — of Hungary and 
Bohemia — lowered her eyes in disapproval; but Vendramin, 
fat and good-natured, and of a dignity less sensitive — he 
had been a merchant before his elevation to the dogeship — 
gazed with a smile of satisfaction at the graceful figure 
before him. 

“The daughter of the Due de Broglie,” he said, “should 
find a welcome anywhere, even without her literary claims 
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to recognition.” At which the Queen of Hungary nodded 
a reluctant acquiescence, disturbed as she was by the non- 
chalant, almost irreverent pose of the Frenchwoman. 

“I cannot endure the presence of the Duke of Alva in 
the next room,” said the countess, in explanation of her 
intrusion. “Ingres, whom I adored and who spent four 
years on my portrait, accepted a commission from the Alva 
family, but found himself unable to execute it: his detesta- 
tion of what he called ‘that horrible man’ was too great 
to overcome his need — for this was in the days of his 
penury. I admire his consistency!” 

“Alva’s bust by Jongling is a thing of beauty.” 

“Beauty is not enough ! A work of art should be inspira- 
tional as well. Jongling could not ennoble Alva. Titian 
could not make of Aretino anything more than he was, a 
repellent figure, a moral bankrupt. And Velasquez, with 
all his genius, was never able to make of Philip IV anything 
but a simpering jack-a-napes, though he tried more than 
thirty times to make him regal.” 

“My dear lady,” said the Doge, “you are applying 
modern standards of judgment to medieval conditions. But 
perhaps your own political experiences under successive 
kings in France and Napoleon the Little have prejudiced 
you against royalties. I may share your prejudices, but 
they do not prevent me from recognizing that kings are 
a necessary step in the evolution of states.” 

“And doges?” asked the countess with a smile. 
“Maybe so! But don’t forget that centuries before 
Charles the First of England and Louis the Sixteenth of 
France, Doge Marino Faliero was beheaded by his people.” 
“You would hardly rank the beheading of rulers among 
the factors of national progress?” 

“It might be so ranked, if it taught other rulers respect 
for their subjects’ rights. In the case of the doges it did 
more: it took from them their autocratic power and dis- 
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tributed it in the Council of Ten. Unlike the kings of their 
time, the doges had little power: they were ornamental 
figureheads of the Serene Republic. In reality, the doge 
was a splendid prisoner, unable to correspond even with the 
members of his own family without having his letters read 
by two counselors; and at his death the Council of Ten 
rigorously reviewed his actions. If they were found faulty, 
his heirs were made to suffer — they were heavily fined.” 
“And as a precautionary measure you generously en- 
dowed your six daughters during their lifetime.” 

“No; that was to ensure sons-in-law on whom I could 
count in time of trouble.” 

“I have read that you had many troubles, public and 
private cares. Your territory was ravaged by the Turks, 
while the aristocratic oligarchy was constantly plotting 
against you because you had been in trade. And your son — ” 
“Was exiled for murder!” 

“I would not have spoken of that! But your record as 
doge must have met with general approval if one may 
judge by the splendor of the monument by Leopardi erected 
to your memory in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo.” 
“You mean the church of the Servites.” 

“It was removed to the church I named. My husband, 
Count d’Haussonvillc, was connected with the French 
embassy at Turin and also at Naples, and we frequently 
visited Venice. Your monument there has the refined and 
delicate beauty of medieval art joined happily with the 
florid splendor of the Renaissance. The two figures of 
saints — ” 

“You mean of Adam and Eve.” 

“No; those were removed as lacking in severe religious 
quality and were replaced by the figures of saints. And now 
it is generally conceded that your monument is the most 
beautiful of its kind in Venice, which speaks well for your 
services as doge.” 
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“Those services were but brief — from 1476 to 1478. 
The approval of contemporaries may more properly be 
ascribed to my having founded a museum and library at 
San Gregorio.” 

“True; and a great institution it was. Sir Henry 
Wotton, the British ambassador in 1619, was accorded 
special permission by the Council of Ten to visit, inspect 
and study its treasures, and an illustrated catalogue of your 
collection, in four superb volumes, is in the British Museum 
in London.” 

“Surely that is glory enough !” said the Doge with a smile, 
which broke into a laugh as he added : “next to having my 
treasures themselves alongside the Elgin marbles.” 

The lady laughed too. Then, after a moment: “Where 
think you the Elgin marbles would be today had they not 
found a refuge in England from the all-destroying Turk?” 

To this the Doge, thinking of the dispersal of his own 
treasures could make no answer. 

The French countess had studied her history to some 
effect. Competent as she had proved in her knowledge of 
the Doge’s good works, she was equally ready to comment 
on the pernicious activities of the lady who stood silent 
nearby, with drooping eyes and disdainful mien during this 
colloquy. 

“Ferdinand of Naples, Don Ferranti, was your father, 
was he not?” 

Beatrice silently acknowledged the question with a look. 

“A natural son of Alphonso V of Aragon. Was his 
mother known? No? Too bad, too bad! Such things 
have their effect!” Turning to the Doge: “It may be that 
it was owing to this mother that Don Ferranti’s record as 
a ruler is so bad. He seems to have been the antithesis of 
Matthias Hunyadi, whom his daughter Beatrice married. 
His administration was oppressive, dishonest, and led to 
revolts which he suppressed with cruelty and treachery. 
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It is anomalous that a generation which could produce such 
an object of beauty as Laurana’s statue — the finest product 
of the sculptor’s genius since classic times — could tamely 
accept the sovereignty of such a tyrannical — ” 

“Enough!” flashed Beatrice. “It is of my father you 
speak !” 

“Then,” said the countess, “let me speak of your husband, 
the greatest and noblest man of his age — one of the great- 
est of any age. Illustrious as a soldier, a statesman, an 
orator, a legislator, victor in a hundred battles, he was 
never guilty of a single cruel or vindictive act. 1 here was 
no branch of knowledge in which he was not intensely 
interested. History records that his camp was a school of 
chivalry, his court a nursery of poets and artists.” 

“What of Janos, his illegitimate son?” 

“Well, what of him? You were the childless wife of 
Matthias from 1476 to 1490 — fourteen years; and he was 
fourteen years old when he was married to Elizabeth, who 
died before the marriage was consummated, leaving Mat- 
thias a widower at fifteen. An illegitimate son would seem 
to be a legitimate sequence. Your hatred embittered Janos’s 
young life and saddened his father’s last years. It was 
your hostility that stopped the marriage of Janos to your 
sister’s sister-in-law, Bianca Maria Sforza, just as she was 
ready to leave Milan for the wedding, with a suite of six 
hundred persons — nobles, ecclesiastics, ladies, lawyers, all 
magnificiently costumed — ‘un cortege a eblouer l’Europe 
et a repandre bien loin aux pays etranges le renom du due 
de Milan.’ ” 

“It was neither my hostility nor my hatred of the young 
man that actuated me. It was my shame!” And the beau- 
tiful head drooped. 

“Your shame? I do not understand.” 

“You would not, you could not, being a mother!” 

“Ah! Je comprends ! Mille, cent mille pardons!” And 
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the Doge, through misty eyes, saw two lovely women in each 
other’s arms, lavishing, with true Latin abandon, caresses 
where a moment before had been but scorn and defiance. 

“Can you conceive of anything so ineffectual as a child- 
less queen? And the cortege that was to extend the renown 
of the Duke of Milan would but serve to blazon to all the 
world my own disability, my own failure — in contrast with 
my husband’s fatherhood!” 

“Tout savoir, c’est tout pardonner!” 

So the good old Doge, Andrea Vendramin, closed the inci- 
dent, while with equal tact the Countess, looking through 
the open door, exclaimed “Surely there is the great 
Jurenne!” And so there was — standing aloof in a corner 
of the great gallery, gazing at the curious scene, but taking 
no part in it — possibly because his defective speech, which 
he never outgrew, made him as timid in society as he was 
fearless in battle. 

I hus the Doge and the Queen of Hungary lost the oppor- 
tunity of comparing experiences. Which is a pity, for they 
were contemporaries, and Matthias had many interesting 
relations with Venice while Vendramin was doge. 



Henry Eighth and His Chancellors 

g- 1 ... 

Jf N an adjoining room, seated before a log fire, Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, was in pleasant converse with 
Sir Thomas More, who, faithful to his reputation, “that 
he hardly ever opened his mouth except to make a joke,” 
was exercising his sprightly wit on the less agile mind of his 
successor in the office of Lord Chancellor under Henry the 
Eighth. 

“I have heard it rumored,” said More, “that the closing 
years of that great and good prince were clouded by domes- 
tic infelicities.” 

“They were indeed,” said Cromwell, “and the clouds 
obscured the closing days of some others. There were 
several infelicitous episodes on Tower Hill — one affecting 
yourself if I mistake not.” 

“I am pleased that you remember the incident, and trust 
that you were not greatly chagrined by what happened to 
yourself a little later on the same historic spot.” 

“On the contrary I was greatly benefited by it. But for 
that I should long have been forgotten.” 

“Ah ! there you mistake. Posterity will never forget 
Wolsey’s admonition to you in Shakespeare’s play, and, 
recalling it, will ever remember you: — ‘Cromwell I charge 
thee, fling away ambition. By that sin fell the angels.’ 
Posterity will also remember that you rejected Wolsey’s 
advice, and may perhaps recall the discomfort you thereby 
suffered. It will surely not be forgotten that you were 
chiefly instrumental in the suppression of the monasteries, 
and that, by this unrighteous act, England became a 
protestant nation.” 

“Unrighteous act? A paradox, surely!” replied Crom- 
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well. “But was that not more largely due to his grace the 
king’s defiance of the Pope?” 

“At your instigation, Cromwell.” 

“Hardly that! The quarrel began during your own 
time, when Alexander Sixth was pope.” 

“Father of the gentle Caesar Borgia, his sweet sister 
Lucrezia — and a few other less distinguished children! But 
as a matter of fact, Alexander Sixth had nothing whatever 
to do with it. It was Paul Third.” 

“With a like prolific record! Who were these to excom- 
municate our high-minded monarch?” 

“Our high-minded monarch, of a verity! Whose 
amorous thoughts never wandered from his own fireside — 
whose homelife was so exemplary that he never sought 
distractions abroad! In domestic calamities how patient! 
Not once nor twice nor even thrice, but six times did he 
rebuild his shattered home — a triumph of hope over 
experience without parallel! Who can tell with what 
anguish this most uxorious of kings watched for the flutter- 
ing flag that signalled another dear spouse ravished from 
his side? And mark the courage with which he buried his 
bruised head in the bosom of a new helpmate!” 

“Selected in advance!” said Cromwell. “But ’t were 
better so than by the Medici method!” 

“There stands out the Englishman’s veneration for law! 
Truly, Harry might have exercised the royal prerogative 
and pardoned his erring wives. But would not that have 
discredited the courts, the judges before whom they had 
been tried and found guilty? No; his reverence for the 
law forbade it; and his power to endure vicarious suffering 
allowed him to meet with serenity the repeated strokes of 
his wives’ ill fortune. Now there was Anne Boleyn — 
“Who flung you out of the window!” 

“Hung me out of the window?” 

“Your portrait; the one that hangs here. Just after 
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that distressing episode on Tower Hill. Coming home with 
King Hal and seeing Holbein’s likeness of you on the 
wall, Anne cried: ‘Alas! what is this, that this man lives 

again upon this panel!’ and with her own hands threw it 
from a window of the palace into the street beneath. There 
it was found in fragments by a member of the papal lega- 
tion and taken to Rome to be put together again. Pomer- 
antius did the work, and you must admit he did it extremely 
well.” 

“Extremely well! The panel is in at least eight pieces, 
and, except in certain reflected lights, the joinings cannot 
be seen. Certes, but she was a husky lass! It was no light 
weight, with its massive frame, for a girl to fling about. 
Added to that other on Tower Hill, it was a pitiful revenge 
for my having opposed the king’s divorce from Katherine.” 
“The king’s divorce involved much more. I have heard 
visitors to this gallery say Sir Thomas More was the 
greatest Englishman that ever lived; and I have heard 
others declare him ‘a martyr to ancient beliefs that shackled 
man’s intellect and denied freedom to man’s thought.’ ” 
“Referring to my loyalty to the papacy?” 

“And support of its claim to political supremacy over 
Christendom. The thud of the headsman’s axe on Tower 
Hill, or, if you prefer, the clatter of the falling portrait 
that same day, was but an echo of the rejection by England 
of the secular claims of the pope. Later, kindred rever- 
berations crossed the Atlantic to Puritan America — crossed 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific to distant Australasia — 
and ceased not till they had circled the earth. The sup- 
pression of the monasteries and the confiscation of their 
property, of which you complain, were but the clinching of 
the nail which the king had driven home when he declared 
himself the supreme head of the church.” 

“For clinching that nail you too had your turn on Tower 
Hill.” 
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“For that and for Anne of Cleves. I have a pain in my 
neck whenever I think of that buxom lady. Your friend 
Holbein served us all a sorry turn with the portrait of her 
he painted so flatteringly. ‘A Flanders mare’ the king 
called her.” 

“She had a beautiful mind.” 

“Holbein did not paint her mind. It was her figure that 
interested Henry, and, after the miniature, that was — 
shall we say disappointing?” 

“And so you lost your head over her, as I mine on 
account of Anne Boleyn. Friend Cromwell, does it not 
occur to you that in our little selves were represented prin- 
ciples, so important and far-reaching that they have given 
a direction to history which none of us foresaw, but which 
are ever making for righteousness? The incidents of our 
individual lives, our ambitions, achievements, failures, 
hopes and joys, our very lives and their pitiful ending, are 
of small account in presence of that unknown and unseen 
force which is ever pressing mankind onward and upward.” 
“Now you are paraphrasing your own book Utopia , with 
its impractical ideals, fit only for a perfected state of 
society. But you gave a new word to the language.” 

“And a new idea to the race. The society I described 
was perfected — Utopian in factl” 

“Therein it failed. A perfected society calls for a per- 
fected character in all the individuals composing it — an 
impossible condition.” 

“Maybe so!” said More solemnly. “But he who aims 
at the sky shoots higher than he who means a tree. What 
is conceivable is possible. Perfection is conceivable, there- 
fore possible. Sometime, by the grace of God, nations may 
reach a stage in civilization like that I have conceived in 
my Utopia. It is an end to be aimed at, even though we 
know we may never reach it. A great philosopher has said 
something which I ever tried to carry into practice : ‘The 
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highest truth a man sees, that should he fearlessly utter, 
knowing that he thus plays his right part in the world. 
If he achieves the end he aims at, well; if not, also well — 
though not so well.’ ” 

“The highest truth a man sees may be the most pernicious 
falsehood, and if he utters it he does so at the peril of his 
immortal soul !” 

The interruption came from El Greco’s Cardinal, whose 
usual place was between the two Holbeins. With stubby 
hair and long beard, cold piercing eyes gleaming with fan- 
aticism, thumb pressed relentless on the pages of an open 
book, he was the personification of bigotry and remorse- 
lessness. He might have been inquisitor in chief; and this 
was the character in which he now spoke. Unsparing in 
his condemnation of both his astonished hearers, he cen- 
sured More for his lack of tact, saying that, with a more 
judicious attitude, he might have won the king and the new 
queen back to Rome. To Cromwell he was especially 
harsh. He reminded him that, even while combatting the 
Church, he was paying for masses for the comfort of his 
own soul; and, with envenomed tongue, he described the 
pitiful exhibition Cromwell had made on the scaffold when, 
with cries for ‘mercy, mercy!’ he caused the headsman to 
bungle over his ghastly job, and so needlessly suffered a 
hundred deaths. It put an end to a pleasant and enlighten- 
ing conversation. 

The old Cardinal felt he had a right thus to speak his 
mind, as he was in his own home. The room was the living 
hall, panelled in oak, with a ‘Grinling-Gibbons’ carved 
cornice, touched with gold, running along each of the four 
walls and having a garland effect over the mantel where 
the Cardinal’s portrait hung. At his sides were the Hol- 
beins. On the opposite wall was Bellini’s St. Francis , 
flanked by Titian’s Aretino and The Man zvith the Red 
Cap. On a Boulle table that had belonged to Stanislas, 
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king of Poland, a superb bronze Aphrodite which John of 
Bologne had made by command of Francesco de’ Medici, 
whose portrait by Bronzino hung nearby. Other bronzes 
by Bellano and Riccio were displayed near; while Chien- 
lung figurines and vases stood on Boulle pedestals and 
cabinets between windows. Charles the Second and Wil- 
liam-and-Mary chairs were distributed about the room. A 
pile carpet of sage green covered the floor, and on it an old 
Ispahan rug, glowing with all the colors of the Persian 
weaver’s art. A far more attractive setting for the old 
Cardinal’s portrait than the sacristy of the Cathedral at 
Vallodolid, where, forgotten and covered with dirt, it had 
hung for centuries. 




Lady Meux by Whistler 





“Meux Entire 11 



x_yHE female form divine may easily lose its divinity. The 
ugly fashions of Victorian days were brought into unfavor- 
able contrast with those of earlier times by the sudden 
appearance of Lady Meux in the disfiguring dress of her 
day. Crowned with a huge pink hat, tightly corseted, with 
pouter-pigeon bust, a billowing ‘bustle’ at the rear, with 
hoops and loops and flowing flounces ending in a train of 
massed laces to sweep the floor, this pretty woman was at 
a pathetic disadvantage in the regal presence of the ladies 
of Van Dyck, Gainsborough, Romney and Lawrence. She 
stood near the gallery door looking about her with obvious 
disquiet. The exquisitely dressed personages grouped about 
the gallery were too much taken with their own affairs to 
give more than a curious look at the stranger from another 
part of the house; and, in her embarrassment, Lady Meux 
turned to leave the room just as Fezensac entered. At a 
glance he saw that the lady was pretty and in some distress; 
and being familiar with her style of dress — which did not 
hide her girlish grace — was attracted rather than intimi- 
dated by its Victorian ugliness. Moreover he recalled hav- 
ing seen her in Whistler’s studio, where he had spent many 
hours posing for his own two portraits. 

“Lady Meux, if I mistake not,” he said with a low bow. 

“Good lord! but I’m glad to see somebody who knows 
me. What sort of a show is this — a fancy ball?” asked the 
lady, who was known for her vulgarity as well as her good 
nature. 

The chivalric Frenchman led her to a seat and standing 
gallantly beside her, told her what she sought to know. She 
heard the story with many ejaculations of surprise, not 
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always couched In the choicest language. “There goes a 
sanguinary rat!” she once exclaimed as she leaped upon a 
table. And the adjective she used was not that here 
quoted, but that derived from the medieval u by-our-Lady 1” 
The story of her interesting life was known to some of 
those present, and naturally it was told to others, some- 
what in this fashion, but always with recognition of the 
many good qualities of her character and disposition. 

Susan Langton was not a barmaid, nor yet a Gaiety 
actress as often stated, but a music-hall divette at a second 
rate place of entertainment at Brighton, Sussex. Sir Henry 
Meux, when a very young man saw her, admired her pretti- 
ness and married her, as he declared at the time, in order 
to spite his guardians and trustees. He never regretted 
having done so — at least openly, as in his first declaration; 
and by all appearances he grew fond of her and left her his 
entire fortune when he died. The brewery, from which 
came this fortune, was founded more than a hundred years 
before he was born. It became famous at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century when Henry Meux, with a genius for 
advertising, built a colossal vat, forty feet high, holding 
four thousand barrels of “Meux Entire.” He gave out 
that a million people could have marched past this great 
vat and have each taken a pint of stout from it before 
emptying it. In 1814 the vat burst, and the flood of beer 
swept into Tottenham Court Road and Oxford Street, 
carried people off their feet, half-drowned some, and made 
hundreds drunk. The catastrophe was the talk of the town for 
weeks, and gave “Meux Entire” a fortune’s worth of adver- 
tising. It was debated in Parliament, which ordered the re- 
turn of the amount of internal revenue paid on the beer thus 
lost. In 1831, William the Fourth conferred a baronetcy 
on Henry Meux, thus inaugurating the “Beerage.” 

Lady Meux, given control of her husband’s wealth, and 
holidaying in Egypt, tried to buy the obelisk at Heliopolis, 
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sister to the ‘Cleopatra’s needles’ in Paris, London and 
New York. Failing in this, she got her husband to buy 
Temple Bar, then being removed as an obstruction to traffic 
in the Strand. This historic monument, on which the 
severed heads of traitors were once exposed, was re-erected, 
stone by stone, at the entrance to Theobald’s Park, the 
Meux country seat on the borders of Hertfordshire, where, 
framed by trees centuries old, it still stands. Lady Meux 
developed a love of all things Egyptian, and financed sev- 
eral important publications of studies made by the experts 
of the British Museum. She also made a valuable collec- 
tion herself, which, at her death, went to the British 
Museum. 

She married a second time, and left her great wealth to 
her husband, who had taken the name of Meux. He it was 
who sold the portrait now in the Frick Collection. 

Such in brief was the story told of this kindhearted 
woman who, without education or refinement, and ridicu- 
lously eccentric, rendered great service in the cause of 
science. She also helped Whistler over the rough road 
he trod after the outrageous fiasco of the Ruskin suit, when 
he was held to be nothing but an eccentric and mystifying 
painter of nocturnes. Patrons passed his door, — all but 
Lady Meux and Lady Archibald Campbell. Of Lady Meux 
he painted three portraits. While posing for the last of 
these her usual good nature failed her. Annoyed at some 
exhibition of nervousness in the harassed artist, she turned 
towards him saying: “See here, Jimmy Whistler! You 

keep a civil tongue in that head of yours, or I will have 
some one in to finish these portraits you have made of me !” 
Whistler fairly danced with rage. He came up to Lady 
Meux, his long brush tightly grasped against his side. He 
stammered, sputtered, and finally gasped out: “How dare 
you! How dare you!” Lady Meux did not sit again, 
neither did she send someone to “finish” her portraits. 
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There was an amusing caricature in the London Graphic 
in 1911, representing Whistler as painting all three por- 
traits of Lady Meux at once. When the present portrait 
was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1882, with 
several other pictures, the critics were still inclined to find 
material for mirth in Whistler’s art. But from this time 
onward, he was no longer alone in fighting his battles. 
The portrait of Lady Meux was one of the works that 
served to turn the tide in his favor. Happy would he have 
been had he known that it would sell for more than two 
hundred thousand dollars, and find in his native land a 
home for all time in surroundings of great beauty. 
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rans Hals was amusing himself. He had stumbled 
across one of those analytical reviews of paintings in which 
thoughts are lost in a labyrinthine maze of words. 

“You will all be relieved/’ he said, “to hear that 
‘Rembrandt is a master of the architectonics of light and 
shade.’ I confess I never knew that.” 

“What does it mean?” asked Bramer. 

“The meaning is obvious,” replied Snyders. 

“The obvious needs explaining — to some,” said Bramer. 
“And emphasizing to others. Listen ! ‘El Greco com- 
posed the disparate elements of form into a compact and 
rhythmical unit.’ That,” said Hals, “is emphasizing the 
obvious.” 

“True,” said Snyders; “could anything be clearer?” 

“Or more mystifying?” said Bramer. 

“Yes indeed, to both questions,” resumed Hals. “Of a 
landscapist it is here writ that ‘he organized form in deep 
space and employed color functionally to realize a tridi- 
mensional structure.’ Now you know why our paintings 
have become so valuable — why they bring prices thousands 
of times more than we received for them.” 

“No, I am still puzzled,” said Bramer. 

“Because new qualities are ever being discovered in them, 
qualities that we never dreamed of. Did we ever con- 
sciously organize form in deep space or employ color func- 
tionally? What did we know of a ‘tridimensional struc- 
ture?’ It sounds like a bony growth; but it is evidently 
something choice in paint or painters. Turner was prob- 
ably congenitally endowed with it, and Hobbema and Cuyp 
and Constable, and the Barbizon artists!” 
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“But what is a tridimensional structure?” insisted 
Bramer. 

“Obviously,” said Snyders, “it is something in a painting, 
a sort of je-ne-sais-quoi that multiplies its value a hundred- 
fold in the opinion of experts and auctioneers.” 

“It is perhaps what one writer calls a ‘critico-epistemo- 
logical idealism,’ ” suggested Hals. 

“The trouble with the experts,” objected Bramer, “is 
that their chief solicitude, like that of many book-reviewers, 
seems to be the display of their own erudition rather than 
an interpretation of the inner meaning of the work with 
which they concern themselves. Compare the verbal fog 
just read to us with the clarity of vision our friend the 
Burgomaster showed when he told us what he saw in the 
two paintings by Veronese! Do you find any of the recon- 
dite qualities, so incoherently expressed in tridimensional 
terms, in Gerard David’s Descent from the Crossf n 

Titian looked across at the painting, where it faced the 
self-portrait of Hals.* “What wonderful color!” he ex- 
claimed. “What amazing draftsmanship! Who was he?” 
“A Dutchman,” replied Hals; “born about 1460 — a 
hundred and fifty years before us.” 

“His colors are as glowing and fresh as if put on today.” 
“But the subject is commonplace,” objected Bramer. 
“There is not a new note in the composition, and it betrays 
a total ignorance of optical laws: there is scarcely a shadow 
in it, and the contours are as harsh and sharp as if cut out 
of tin. Wherein is its merit?” 

“In its exquisite color and harmony. It is music thrown 
from the palette to the canvas, to sing a divine melody 
through all time. It is as beautiful as it is rare, and its 
rarity accounts in part for its monetary worth. The ab- 
sence of shadows of which you speak is intentional, and 
marks the great skill of the artist, who obtained his 
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modelling by subtle gradations of tones and not by lights 
and shadows as any ordinary commonplace painter would 
have done — by a careful rendering of the planes of more 
or less light — an effect carried to its highest phase by 
Velasquez and, as I have heard, rediscovered by Whistler 
in modern times. In this example of Gerard David the 
absence of shadows was also due in part to the diffused 
light in which it was painted, and in part to a convention 
in subjects of this kind — the illumination coming miracu- 
lously from the body of the dead Christ. There are archi- 
tectonics here in plenty, though not of light and shade. It 
took another hundred years of study and development to 
teach Rembrandt how to use a diminished chord of light to 
sound a harmony in shadows — to produce a tridimensional 
structure on a plain surface. And how well he learned it! 
For correctness of line, for beauty of color, for harmonious 
composition, this painting is not excelled by anything Italy 
had produced up to that time.” 

“This from Titian is high praise indeed!” commented 
Hals. 

“What, would you compare it with Fra Felippo Lippo’s 
Annunciation y here in the Limoges Gallery?” queried 
Bramer. 

“Ah, that too is a jewel! It is impossible to see it with- 
out a thrill. Now you go back another half century, for 
the Fra was born in or about 1406. And speaking of 
monetary values, he called himself the poorest friar in 
I lorence, charged with the maintenance of no less than six 
marriageable nieces! The Madonna in that painting is so 
beautiful that it may well be that the divine Lucrezia Buti 
was his model, as she was his mistress. Many of the glories 
of Italian art owe their distinction to a happy combination 
of sacred and profane love.” 

“You ought to know, Maestro,” interrupted the irrever- 
ent Bramer. 
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“Filippo was the greatest colorist of his age,” continued 
Titian, ignoring the personal comment. “As a draftsman 
he was unequal, and not to be compared with your Gerard 
David. But, as I have said, he was half a century earlier, 
and that means much in primitive art. His son, Filippino, 
the love-token of Lucrezia Buti, was in many respects a 
greater artist, and Florence was justly proud of both.” 

The Man with the Red Cap here succeeded in attracting 
Titian’s attention. The heavy eyebrows lifted inquiringly. 

“Don’t you remember me, Maestro? I was your model 
in Bellini’s studio in Venice.” 

“That was many years ago! Did you not sit to Gior- 
gioni ?” 

“Such indeed was my high privilege, and to Sebastiano 
also.” 

“I recognize his skilful hand in that fur of the snow 
leopard which he was so fond of. It was a studio prop- 
erty.” 

“As were other parts of this costume. But you, Maestro 
painted most of it, as you may recall.” 

“No; it is too long ago, and I was very young — as were 
we all. Those were happy days that we spent in Giovanni’s 
studio — a score of us. Let me see,” said the old man with 
lowered eyebrows, in the endeavor to recall the companions 
of his youth. “There were Mocetto and Lorenzo Lotto, 
Pennacchi and Marco Basaiti — oh basta! More than I 
can remember! But how came you here?” 

“It is a long and painful story. Forgotten, neglected, 
covered with grime beyond recognition, my portrait was 
finally found and recognized by Sir Hugh Lane, who, after 
bringing it to America, went back on the Lusitania and lost 
his life in the most damnable outrage ever perpetrated on 
civilization by a so-called kultured nation.” 

“And now, in this beautiful home, dedicated to all that 
is noble and inspiring, you will stand a perpetual reminder 
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to unborn generations of the depths of infamy to which 
Kultur, misapplied and misnamed, can descend!” 

The duke of Alva, an early Kulturist, standing near, 
seemed to smile sardonically! 

Snyders, the beautiful, gentle painter of riotous hunting 
scenes, drew Hals and Bramer aside, a slight frown on his 
sensitive face. “You are severe in your judgments of critics 
and others who write about art — needlessly so, as it seems 
to me. For the most part these writers are truly inspired 
by a love of the beautiful just as we painters are, but they 
are restricted to words for the expression of their feelings, 
while we find our limitations in visual rather than in vocal 
expression. The pen may be the medium of emotional ex- 
pression as well as the brush, and beauty may be as eloquent 
in ink as in paint. Few indeed among us have the double 
gift that made Corot so wonderful, just as few among the 
writers have the power of transcribing their emotions 
pictorially. Ruskin, Muther, Berenson, Caffin, Hamerton 
had each as fine an artistic sense as has the best of painters, 
but, unable to display it on canvas, they expressed it elo- 
quently in words. Moreover their analyses are often more 
correct than our syntheses. That they are sometimes hyper- 
critical, dogmatic, arbitrary, is their weakness; but, do not 
forget, conscientious writers are also of the company that 
may get to Heaven with Van Dyck and Gainsborough!” 
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'HEN Gainsborough’s celebrated Blue Boy arrived in 
America, he was placed for a few hours by the side of the 
less famous but equally beautiful Blue Girl . It was an event 
that will not be forgotten by the select few among the 
lovers of Gainsborough who were privileged to see them 
together in the Frick dining-room. 

No less thrilling was it now to see the queenly figure of 
Frances Duncombe, this same Blue Girl, enter the gallery 
with the Countess Clanbrassil, another Blue Girl, this time 
by Van Dyck. Occupying a distant part of the house, they 
had not been seen by the regular habitues of the gallery, 
who now turned in silent admiration of the distinguished 
visitors. Gainsborough’s Blue Girl held, in her crossed 
hands, a pearl-trimmed and white-plumed hat and a string 
of pearls. Her light-auburn hair, slightly powdered, was 
brushed back from her high forehead, and curly locks fell 
gracefully over her shoulders. Her dress was a long blue 
satin train, bordered with pearl embroidery and draped at 
the sides, showing a full view of a white satin underskirt, 
richly ornamented. The low cut corsage was adorned with 
strings of pearls and fastened with a large ruby and pearl 
jewel. She wore an Elizabethan lace collar, lace ruffles to 
the short three-quarter puffed sleeves, and white satin shoes 
with pearl fastenings. 

“A melody of color,” breathed one of the men. 

u The outward and visible signs of the essentials of the 
English aristocracy,” said another, “Hauteur, grace, self- 
possession and refinement, as found in no other race of 
women of her period 1” 
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The lady herself was speaking, as she slowly passed down 
the gallery with her companion. 

“It seems incredible that a full-length portrait by Gains- 
borough, now valued at half-a-million dollars, should have 
sold for only six guineas within recent times.” 

“I can scarcely believe it.” 

“ ‘Tis true, nevertheless. And equally hard to believe 
that before it was thus sold, it hung on the staircase of my 
old home, Dalby Hall, a convenient target for missiles of 
various kinds. Fortunately the aim was always bad, for 
little damage was done to the canvas and none at all to the 
portrait itself.” 

“For that, at least, much thanks; and still more thanks 
that it is now safe for all time here, in this house of 
beauty.” 

The romantic story of the sale of this superb Gains- 
borough for six guineas, is one of the “romances of art,” 
and under this title it is thus told by W. P. Frith, R.A., in 
his Autobiography and Reminiscences : 

A picture-dealer, whom I shall call Stokes [Henry 
Graves] was a few years ago the proprietor of a large shop 
with a gallery at the rear of it. The period was August, 
the season was over, and business as well. Mr. Stokes was 
on the point of leaving town for his usual holiday, when a 
man entered the shop and asked if he could speak to Mr. 
Stokes. 

“You can,” was the reply. “I am Mr. Stokes. What 
can I do for you?” 

Judging from the visitor’s appearance, there seemed no 
chance of a revival of business by anything that could be 
done for him. He was palpably of the Jewish persuasion, 
and his dress had evidently been worn for years. 

“You buy pictures?” said the Israelite, looking about him. 

“Yes, I do, if they are the right sort.” 

“Well, now, if I was to put you up to a picture by Gains- 
borough, what would you stand?” 

“A picture by Gainsborough?” said the dealer. “What 
sort of a picture ?” 
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“Beautiful — size of life — lovely woman.” 

“And do you mean to say you have got such a picture?” 
“No I don’t mean to say I have; hut some friends of 
mine have, and I can put you up to it if you will make it 
worth my while.” 

“An original by Gainsborough,” murmured Mr. Stokes; 
“a whole length of a lovely woman. Well, you can show 
it to me, and if I buy it I will give you five and twenty 
pounds.” 

“Done with you,” said the man. “I have a cab at the 
door; jump in with me, and I’ll take you to the picture.” 
“Why, where on earth are we going to?” exclaimed Mr. 
Stokes, as the cab entered the back slums of Seven Dials. 

“It’s all right, governor; we shall be there directly. You 
are all right. I’ll pay the cab.” 

And almost as the man spoke the cab drew up at a small 
shop. The picture dealer had time to notice that the 
establishment was one for the sale of imitation antique fur- 
niture and common bric-a-brac, as he passed through the 
shop and followed his guide up some rickety stairs to a 
room above, where a strange sight awaited him. On a 
sideboard of exquisite workmanship masses of silver-plate 
and china were piled. It required but one glance of his 
experienced eye to recognize the originality of the antique 
silver and the value of the china. There were pieces of 
rare tapestry nailed tentatively against the wall, and, to 
crown all, a magnificent Gainsborough, which as Stokes ex- 
pressed it to me, “seemed to lighten up the whole place.” 
The first thought that passed into my friend’s mind was 
that he had fallen among thieves, and that he must assure 
himself that the picture had been honestly come by before 
he could venture to make an offer for it. He must be 
cautious, also, not to display too much eagerness to possess 
it, or the price might be made prohibitive. At a table in 
the middle of the room sat an old man of repulsive aspect, 
with a long grey beard. Close to his hand was a catalogue. 

“I conclude,” said the old man, in a voice that at once 
betrayed his Jewish antecedents, “that I have the honor of 
speaking to the celebrated Mr. Stokes.” 

“I have come here at the request of this per- this gentle- 
man to see a Gainsborough. Is that the picture?” 
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“That is the picture, and I need not tell so good a judge 
as Mr. Stokes that it is — ” 

“Well, allow me to ask where you got it, and all about 
it before we talk about what you want for it, because you 
see — ” 

“I understand,” interrupted the Jew in his turn; “you 
think we stole it — don’t you now?” smiling as he made this 
remark. “And when I tell you there is a gang of five of us 
in it you will be sure we did — won’t you now?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Stokes; “but as a prudent man, 
I must be careful that nobody can have a claim on what- 
ever I buy after I have paid for it; and you must admit that 
this is not exactly the locality in which one would expect to 
see a Gainsborough — if it is a Gainsborough — and, whether 
it is or not, times are so bad that unless it can be had very 
reasonably, and a clean bill of health with it, I don’t care 
about it.” 

“I don’t blame you, sir; I don’t blame you; far from it. 
If you will just look over this catalogue you will see for 
yourself — here you are — effects, plate, china, tapestry, 
furniture, horses, carriages, noble family, Buckinghamshire. 
There is some of the plate” — pointing to the sideboard — 
“tapestry and pictures; some more there in the corner, with 
their backs to you; not in your way, old family portraits; 
not good, any of ’em. I went to the castle myself; nobody 
there; things given away, sir — literally given away. And 
look here — here it is — I bought that splendid Gainsborough 
for six guineas.” 

Mr. Stokes told me he could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he saw the confirmation of the man’s story. 

“What do you want for it?” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, smiling, “I told you 
there were five of us in it, and we want thirty pounds 
apiece; five thirties is a hundred and fifty.” 

Now, said Stokes to himself, be not too eager; above all, 
do not go away without the picture. 

“A hundred and fifty pounds seems a good deal; a good- 
ish profit that for a six-pound investment. It’s a big pic- 
ture, and size is always against the selling of a thing. Well, 
I don’t know, I suppose I must risk it; will you take my 
check?” 
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“Certainly,” said the man. 

“All right,” said Stokes; “got pen and ink handy?” 
“But how,” said Stokes, pausing pen in hand, “am I to get 
it home? Seems a good deal of money. Could you get 
me a van, or a light cart, or something, so that I could see 
to it myself?” 

“You shall have one at the door in ten minutes,” was the 
reply. 

“When I stood that Gainsborough up in the splendid 
light in my gallery, Mr. Frith (you know the picture), you 
may imagine how pleased I was. It was my dinner time, 
and I treated myself to an extra glass of sherry to cele- 
brate my purchase? Just as I had finished my dinner my 
man Smith came up to me and told me that Lord Chester- 
field was in the gallery and wanted to speak to me. Lord 
Chesterfield is an old customer of mine. Down I went, and 
found him absorbed in the Gainsborough. 

“ ‘A new purchase this, Mr. Stokes?’ ” 

“ ‘Yes, my lord; it hasn’t been in the place an hour.’ ” 

‘ ‘Gainsborough, of course,’ ” said his lordship. 

“ ‘Yes, my lord, and one of the finest in England.’ ” 

“ ‘Am I right in supposing the picture is for sale? If 
so, what is the price?’ ” 

“ ‘A thousand guineas, my lord.’ ” 

“ ‘I will take it; and will you have the frame regilt? and 
if you think a little cleaning or varnishing desirable, I 
know I can trust you to see to all that sort of thing. I 
leave town this evening. You will be so good as to let me 
know when the picture can be sent to Eaton Place.’ ” 

Lord Chesterfield went to his country-house, where he 
was attacked by fever, and died in a few days. The frame 
of the Gainsborough was regilt, and the picture varnished, 
when so much additional splendor was developed as to 
cause Mr. Stokes many pangs of regret at its precipitate 
sale. 1 hough Lord Chesterfield had died, his executors 
were, of course, responsible for the purchase of the picture, 
and Mr. Stokes was on the point of writing to offer them 
a release from the engagement when he received a letter 
informing him that Lord Chesterfield had made his pur- 
chase known to several persons before his death, and his 
executors fully acknowledged their liability; but they were 
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instructed to express a hope that, under the circumstances, 
Mr. Stokes would not press the purchase upon them, in 
consideration of the many satisfactory business transactions 
that had passed between him and Lord Chesterfield, in 
times past. To this letter Mr. Stokes replied by return 
of post. And, after expressing great (and I am sure real) 
regret at the untimely death of his patron, he hoped he was 
the last man in the world to insist on the fulfilment of a 
contract under such melancholy circumstances, etc. To this 
came a reply to the effect that Lord Chesterfield’s family 
fully appreciated Mr. Stokes’s ready consent to their 
wishes, and the greatest compliment they could pay his 
conduct on this occasion was to describe it as worthy of 
Mr. Stokes. 

“Now,” said Mr. Stokes, “anybody who takes a fancy 
to my Gainsborough will not get it for a thousand guineas 
nor anything like it.” 

The beautiful lady had displayed her charms in my 
friend’s gallery but a few days when she was discovered by 
a well-known noble collector, a real lover of art, but a 
rough one. [Baron Lionel de Rothschild.] 

“Hullo Stokes! what have you got there?” 

“I need not tell your grace, you know well enough.” 

“Gainsborough, ain’t it? Not such a bad one. What 
have you the impudence to ask for it?” 

“Three thousand guineas.” 

“Rubbish!” 

“No, your grace, three thousand guineas!” (emphasis on 
guineas) 

“I wish you may get it.” 

“So do I, your grace; and if I don’t, I intend to keep the 
picture.” 

“Well, what’s new? What else have you to show me?” 

Though the picture-dealer produced several treasures for 
the duke’s inspection, he found his noble patron gave them 
but a wandering attention, ever and anon casting longing 
eyes in the direction of the lovely Gainsborough. Stokes 
felt that the blow had struck deep, and that he must play a 
waiting game. 

“Now you don’t really suppose there is a fool in the 
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world big enough to pay such an unconscionable sum as 
that you ask for the Gainsborough — do you?” 

“Perhaps not, but I am not fool enough to sell it for less.” 
“Suppose me such an idiot — only suppose, mind — as to 
offer you two thousand five hundred pounds for it, what 
then ? 

“Why then, your grace, I should decline to take it.” 
“Hum a ah — let me see — did you get me that proof of 
Nellie O’Brien that was sold the other day?” 

“Yes, your grace; here it is, and a splendid impression 
indeed.” 

“So it is; much obleeged to you. Well, I must be off. 
Cold August, isn’t it? Did you get the grouse I sent you? 
All right — no thanks. Fact is, we killed such a lot didn’t 
know who to send ’em to.” The shop door was now very 
near, when the duke said: “That infernal picture has fas- 
cinated me. I will give you three thousand pounds for it.” 
“No, your grace; you must excuse me. If you or any- 
one else were to offer me three thousand one hundred and 
twenty pounds, I should refuse it. My price is three thou- 
sand guineas, and I will never take one farthing less.” 

“Well, of all the unconscionable — I know I am a fool — 
but — well — send her home!” 

A few years ago the lovely Gainsborough was exhibited 
in the Winter Exhibition of Old Masters at Burlington 
House, [1873] and greatly admired by numbers who would 
have been as much surprised as I was, if they could have 
heard this true story of a “Strange Purchase.” 

“A very interesting story, if true,” commented the 
Countess of Clanbrassel. 

“Quite true! A label bearing the name of ‘Henry 
Graves’ is still on the back of the canvas.” 

Meanwhile Fezensac had been gossiping about the two 
ladies to some of his friends, who naturally looked to him 
for information concerning happenings more recent than 
those of their own times. He told, with truth, that Fran- 
ces Duncombe was the daughter of Lord Feversham, Baron 
of Downton, Wilts., by his second wife, Frances, daughter 
of Peter Bathurst of Clarendon Park, Wilts., and that in 
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1778, about the time the portrait was painted, she married 
John Bowater of Woolwich, who died in 1810, she surviv- 
ing him some seventeen years. In his gossipy way Fezensac 
also told how she had once been betrothed to Jacob, eldest 
son of the first Earl of Radnor, and, while she was visit- 
ing him, Lord Radnor handed her a letter which he had 
intercepted from a Mr. Arabin, saying, ‘What is the mean- 
ing of this? What have I or my son done to you that 
you should treat us in this manner, Miss Duncombe?’ She 
fainted, and was turned out of the house and the engage- 
ment broken off, the fiance consoling himself later with her 
half-sister Anne. For many years the portrait was errone- 
ously written of and catalogued as Anne’s portrait, poor 
Frances, according to Fezensac, losing at once her aris- 
tocratic lover and the honor of having been painted by 
Gainsborough! Fezensac hinted that her marriage with 
Bowater was not a success, since letters in existence show 
that in 1806, in spite of his wife’s considerable fortune, 
Bowater was actually in the Fleet Prison for debt. One 
of these letters from the prison, begging assistance, bore 
a postscript in the hand of Frances, indicating that she may 
have elected to share her husband’s imprisonment — a 
proof, if so, of a touching loyalty. 




Portrait of Mrs. Baker by Thomas Gainsborough, R. A. 




Lady Clanbrassil’s Story of a Lost Will 

Jf have heard it said,” remarked Lady Clanbrassil, “that 
even the humblest life has its romance. What wonder 
then, that in this gathering, where almost every member 
is distinguished, and has played a part in history greater 
than the average, there should be so much of the romantic, 
the unusual, the original, sometimes the inspirational. I 
vow I cannot look around this gallery without receiving 
impressions that are solemn and almost awe-inspiring. 
Here, as never before, our lives are thrown open like the 
pages of a book to be read by all. They say that, in ages 
past, thought was transferred from mind to mind without 
speech; and that in times to come the lost power may be 
recovered. But I question whether the power would add 
to happiness. Still more would I doubt its value to the 
mortals who come to the galleries and try to piece out our 
lives from their own imaginings, as they do with the lives 
of their neighbors and casual acquaintances.” 

“Well for them, that they cannot read our minds! They 
would be astonished and often displeased if they knew 
what we think of them. But your solicitude, dear lady, is 
premature. You need apprehend no danger from the ex- 
tension of human faculties except as called for by the 
changing conditions of life.” 

This sententious remark was made by Mrs. Baker, the 
first time she had been heard. Fezensac, standing near, 
gave a gasp and drew back, saying, in an aside: “A 

psychologist, as I live! Who would have thought it of that 
demure little woman?” 

“As for me, let them read my mind,” said de Ruyter. 
“I listen to them quizzically and smile at their quaint con- 
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ceits. And they know I do! Would you believe it, I have 
had them apologize to me for some personal criticism 
which later they thought indiscreet or not quite proper!” 

“That portraits are alive to the comments of visitors is a 
half-belief that manifests itself in many ways, as we all must 
have noticed,” said Mrs. Baker. “How else can we account 
for the subdued whispering in which most visitors here in- 
dulge, just as if they were in church? Their comments, 
too, on our appearance — our looks, our dress, are often 
made in an aside, as if we might hear and resent them.” 

“Which of course we do,” rejoined Fezensac, smilingly. 
“As for mind-reading, I venture a guess that Lady Clan- 
brassil is thinking of the romantic story of the will 
connected with her family. Pray tell it to us, and let us 
see how nearly we have come to reading your thoughts.” 

“Very well!” said Lady Clanbrassil, dropping the shawl 
she was holding, and seating herself on one of the Savo- 
narola chairs that stood under de Ruyter’s portrait. “You 
know that the most striking physical feature of the city of 
Quebec is Dufferin Terrace. It was constructed while the 
Marquis of Dufferin was Governor General of Canada. 
He also served as Viceroy of India and ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, Constantinople, Rome and Paris. His ances- 
tral home was Clandeboye Castle, near Belfast. It was 
also my home; and how it became his is the romantic story 
you are to hear.” 

“This promises to be interesting,” said one. 

“As you know, I am the daughter of Henry, Earl of 
Monmouth, and of Martha, daughter of the Earl of 
Middlesex. In 1641, at Rickmansworth, Herts, I married 
James Hamilton, Viscount Clandeboye, who was created 
Earl of Clanbrassil in 1647. He was then 46 years of 
age, and had served and suffered in the cause of the Stuarts. 
It was to his loyalty that, at the Restoration, he owed his 
elevation to an earldom. 
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“We had one son, whom we named Henry; but before 
this boy was fully grown, my husband died. This was in 
1659. In his will my husband bequeathed to our son his 
Irish estates, expressly providing, however, that should 
Henry have no direct heir, Clandeboye Castle and its entire 
property should go to the next of kin. Later, my boy 
married Alice, sister of the Earl of Drogheda; and when 
she found she was not likely to have any children, she urged 
her husband to make a will leaving the estates to herself 
and her brothers. My son objected that such a document 
would be valueless; but as Alice persisted, he came and 
consulted me. Knowing the character of his wife — or read- 
ing her mind — I warned my son that if he complied with 
Alice’s wishes he would soon be sleeping in the family vault 
at Bangor. Notwithstanding my warning, Henry did 
make a will in the sense asked by his wife, and, as I fore- 
saw, his death soon followed (in 1675) presumably by 
poison. And his father’s will was nowhere to be found! 
A contest now ensued between Alice and the next of kin; 
but I had no part in it, having married Sir Robert Maxwell, 
Bart., of Warrenstown, County Down in 1668. The liti- 
gation continued for over twenty years; and one day, dur- 
ing this period, while a maid was sweeping out a garret in 
the castle, she picked up an empty envelope bearing the 
inscription ‘The Last Will and Testament of James, first 
Earl of Clanbrassil’ — my husband. Alice was absent from 
the castle at the time, and thus the lawyers representing my 
husband’s relatives were able to secure possession of it. 
Examination of the envelope revealed that the inside was 
covered with writing, with some ink stains. Further in- 
vestigation showed that it was my husband’s first original 
will, which my daughter-in-law Alice thought she had des- 
troyed. It seems that just before my husband died, he 
wished to make some alterations in his will and sent for it. 
Then he accidentally spilled some ink on it. He signed it 
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however. Then he made a fair copy of it and signed that 
too. The spoilt copy he used for a wrapper in which he 
placed the good copy. Alice, looking for the will, found 
the parcel and tore it open; neglecting to examine the en- 
velope, she threw it in a corner and burned the document 
it had contained. The envelope thus found enabled my 
husband’s relatives to prove their title to the Clandeboye 
estates; and it is by virtue of this original ink-stained copy 
of the will that the Marquis of Dufferin now enjoys pos- 
session of the Clandeboye Castle estates.” 
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mien the last of the Stuart kings fled abroad from the 
anger of his subjects, dropping overboard the Great Seal 
of England and stupidly thinking thereby to arrest the 
wheels of government, William, Prince of Orange, a grand- 
son of Charles the First, was invited to sit on the aban- 
doned throne with his wife Mary, a daughter of the fugi- 
tive king. The invitation, which was accepted, established 
a new principle in the relations of British kings and 
their subjects that found an echo a hundred years later in 
America. 

But the new Dutch king, unconscious of this, celebrated 
his elevation by showering enormous grants on the foreign- 
ers who had accompanied him from Holland. The chief 
of these was William Bentinck, who was transformed by 
the magical touch of royalty into the Earl of Portland, and 
given three lordships in Wales. These grants, having ex- 
cited the indignation of the Commons, were reluctantly 
recalled; and, that no like misunderstanding should occur 
again, Parliament adopted a resolution that “to procure or 
pass exorbitant grants by any member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, etc., was a high crime and misdemeanor.” 

Charlotte Frances Bentinck, a great granddaughter of 
this William Bentinck, first Earl of Portland, had joined 
the phantom-group in the library, and was conversing with 
Frances Duncombe, Gainsborough’s Blue Girl. Having, in 
1785, married Robert Shore Milnes, who was made a 
baronet in 1801, she was naturally addressed as Lady 
Milnes. 

“The comparison is interesting to say the least, but not 
complimentary to me,” said the lady in blue. Listen ! 
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‘In sharp contrast to the somewhat chilly beauty and dig- 
nity of the Hon. Frances Buncombe’ — you mark the ad- 
jective ‘chilly’ — ‘is the human touch of Mrs. (afterwards 
Lady) Milnes. All Romneys whole-lengths are essentially 
human. Those of Reynolds are often stagey or theatrical; 
and Gainsborough usually endowed [his] with a dignity 
which, if absolutely true to life, must have rendered the 
original sitters very trying people in real life — a little too 
angelic and superior for the slings and arrows of mundane 
existence?’ Now I protest,” said the Blue Girl, “I am not 
hard to live with, nor, on the other hand, is there anything 
of the angelic about me.” 

“I think you were an angel to accompany your husband 
in that awful Fleet Prison, and you certainly look superior 
to the slings and arrows of that sort of existence.” 

“A sad memory! But hear what this critic says further. 
‘Romney’s ladies on the other hand’ — on the other hand 
mark you! — ‘are always women who walked with men and 
found earth an eminently agreeable place to live in.’ ” 

“Rather neat that,” said Lady Milnes, “but somewhat 
general. Has he nothing to say of more intimate interest?” 
“Yes, indeed! Listen. ‘There is on the face and atti- 
tude a subtlety and charm which place it’ — your portrait 
Lady Milnes — ‘above the average of Romney’s whole- 
lengths. The graceful sweep of the plain brown satin 
dress, relieved by the white puff sleeves, and the coquettish 
pose of the large black hat adorned with waving plumes of 
white ostrich feathers, constitute a decorative ensemble of 
the highest order and attraction. A veritable Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere in rank, dignity in glowing health and with 
boundless wealth, yet in his magic art we feel that Mrs. 
Milnes was above all and beyond all a really human 
woman.’ There! What think you of that?” 

“He is obviously a man of taste and wise discrimination.” 
Whereat the ladies laughed. 
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Another charming Gainsborough figure stood near — the 
pretty but staid-looking Mrs. Baker. 

“Now there is something angelic,” said the Blue Girl; 
u a dainty bit of porcelain, as sweet, sympathetic and 
gracious as graceful.” 

“She makes me think of Madame Tussauds,” said the 
other. 

“How extraordinary! Why?” 

“Baker Street is called after her husband’s people, the 
old Peter Bakers; they built it.” 

“Think then of the other end of the street.” 
“Selfridge’s! I cry me mercy! That’s as bad — or 
worse; a bustling bevy of bargain-hunters!” 

“Think then of her only as here, in this temple of beauty, 
charming and inspiring throughout all time hosts of visi- 
tors of every kind — rich and poor, literate or unlettered, 
the world-weary, the enthusiastic student, the gray-headed, 
the glowing youth. Let us, too, rejoice, that we have been 
dedicated to the same beneficent service. It is a noble 
heritage — this immortality of ours.” 

And so it is! Or rather, so it will be when Mr. Frick’s 
wishes and intentions achieve fulfilment! 



The Fragrant Miss Byng 




,mong so many distinguished personages, most of 
whom have left their mark on history, one feels strangely 
inadequate to have given nothing to posterity but a por- 
trait by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” This from Lady Skipworth 
to her nearest neighbor, Lady Taylor. 

“The same thought has occasionally oppressed me,” said 
the latter with a smile; “but I have asked myself ‘What has 
posterity done for me?’ and found comfort in the answer. 
If I may make use of a paradox, you achieved distinction 
by your judicious selection of an ancestry that included an 
earl and a lord mayor of London — the aristocracy of in- 
herited privilege and the aristocracy of native worth. And 
you married a baronet. Whereas I, born in Jamaica and 
married there, had neither ancestry to boast nor posterity 
to worry about. Coming to England, my husband became 
a fellow of the Royal Society and was made a baronet, and 
so was able to get Sir Joshua to paint me — my single claim 
to remembrance.” 

“Sir Joshua surely had a strange taste — in hats,” 
drawled Mary Finch-Hatton, unconscious of her own re- 
markable coiffure, as painted by Romney. “If you craved 
distinction, why did you not seek simplicity, as did my 
sweet neighbor, the fragrant Miss Byng?” 

“Fragrant, did you say? Is not ‘Byng’ the synonym of 
‘scapegoat?’ Was not her father shot for cowardice?” 
“Voltaire says it was ‘pour encourager les autres’ — to 
encourage other British commanders to join battle with a 
French fleet thrice as strong as their own. But that was 
neither her father, nor her grandfather; but a great-uncle. 
The name was never a synonym for anything but great 
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personal bravery. Was it not Admiral Byng, one of this 
dear girl’s forbears — and the father of the hapless ‘scape- 
goat’ — who captured Gibraltar, and won a dozen victories 
over superior French and Spanish fleets — who, for his 
gallant conduct was first knighted, then given a baronetcy, 
and finally a peerage as Viscount Torrington? The tale 
of his achievements and rewards would fill a book — four 
times commander-in-chief, twice minister plenipotentiary, 
successively admiral of the red and of the white, vice- 
admiral of the blue, twice a lord of the admiralty, once first 
lord of the admiralty, treasurer of the navy, privy council- 
lor, knight of the bath, rear-admiral of Great Britain — .” 

“Pray spare us the recapitulation of his honors and 
achievements!” interrupted Lady Taylor. “What was he 
to this young lady? Only a great-grandfather? 

“Tut, tut! Only a great-grandfather indeed! His sons 
and their sons were hardly less prominent in the service of 
their country. This girl’s father was a midshipman at 
eleven, lieutenant at twenty-two, commander at twenty-six, 
post-captain at twenty-seven, and, like his great ancestor, 
successively rear-admiral of the red, the white and the 
blue. Incidentally he also was a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety.” 

“And her mother?” 

“The daughter of Philip Langmead, member of Parlia- 
ment for Plymouth, noted for her beauty of character and 
person. Miss Byng is fully worthy of her gallant father 
and beautiful mother. Look at this portrait as Hoppner 
saw her! Here surely is the ‘queen-rose of the rosebud 
garden of girls,’ as the ‘little head, sunning over with curls,’ 
peeps out of the quaint bonnet that is bent and twisted and 
tied in graceful curves. It is more than a portrait; it is a 
picture, lovely, dainty, harmonious and delicate as a flower. 
And again, it is more than a picture; it is the vivid, almost 
palpitant, image of one of England’s fairest daughters in 
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the prime of her radiant youth. With luminous eyes, as if 
seeing visions, sensitive mouth and dignified chin — with 
lacy transparencies half-revealing half-concealing the swell- 
ing charms of innocent maidenhood, she fully and fairly 
shines out to ‘the flowers to be their sun.’ ” 

The speaker stood a few moments in contemplation of 
Hoppner’s beautiful painting and then passed to her own 
end of the room. 

“What a rhapsodist!” exclaimed Lady Skipworth. 

“What a delirious exaggeration!” cried Lady 1 aylor. 
“Who is Mary Finch-Hatton, pray, that she, with her half- 
length Romney, presumes to censure us, with our large Sir 
Joshuas?” 

“Nay! ’Twas only our hats she disliked.” 

“Quite enough! Who is she?” 

“The daughter of a hundred earls, as the saying goes. 
A vigorous personality as you see; handsome, bold, intelli- 
gent, almost masculine in appearance but essentially femi- 
nine in character as shown by her eccentric coiffure. She 
married a Mr. Hale Wortham of Royston, Herts., but 
neither she nor her husband made any lasting impress 
on their generation, despite the momentum given by her 
patrician origin: neither left any worth-while record. But 
her strong character must have made her a leader in rural 
circles. A modern member of the family in the person of 
Lady Muriel Paget, nee Finch-Hatton, by her noble work 
in war-stricken Russia, has amply made up for such inade- 
quacies of her obscure namesake as were probably imposed 
by the prosaic existence of the wife of a country gentle- 
man.” 

“And Miss Byng herself — what of her?” 

“She was her father’s companion until his death in 1831. 
Five years later, in her forty-first year, she married the 
Rev. John Lukin, son of the Dean of Wells. She could 
have been only sixteen when Hoppner painted her portrait, 
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for the artist died in January 1810, while she was born in 
January 1794.” 

“As it seems to me, both these ladies, with all their 
noble and gallant ancestors, achieved something in the 
nature of an anticlimax in their own lives.” And Lady 
Taylor, with a defiant toss of the offending hat, resumed 
her chair and looked down the room. 

And a beautiful room it was. Two Gainsboroughs had 
their home there, two Reynolds, two Romneys, a Lawrence, 
a Hoppner and a Hogarth, all English beauties of aristo- 
cratic descent. It was further embellished by two Turners, 
a Constable, a score or more of Renaissance bronzes by 
Cellini, Riccio, Bellano, Pollaiuolo, Sant’ Agatha, Dona- 
tello, Verocchio, and a collection of eighteen superb ex- 
amples of Chinese ceramic art popularly known as ‘black 
hawthorns.’ The room was oak-panelled, with ‘Grinling- 
Gibbons’ carvings in elaborate and delicate patterns. 
Flowers, fruit, wheat, foliage, festoons of ribbon were 
massed or spread in lacy tracery over mantel, doors, and 
windows, while similar carvings, as intricate as though 
pressed while plastic into a hundred shapes, formed ceiling- 
cornices, friezes, pilasters or framed the panels on the 
walls. Here and there a subdued gleam of gold marked 
the changing pattern of this miraculous wood-carving, 
adding at once to its beauty and the mystery of its creation. 
It was a fitting frame to an entrancing picture. Grinling- 
Gibbons himself never did anything finer. 
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JJ Fa grandee of Spain were accosted in Heaven by his 
artist’s landlady, what would he do?” The question was 
addressed to a young officer in the uniform of Napoleon’s 
artillery by a buxom matron with bunchy hair, held together 
by a wide ribbon, and a locket or watch pinned on the ample 
bosom of her plain black dress. The officer turned his head 
as well as the constriction of his high collar permitted, and 
said u plait-il ?” 

“And if the grandee happened to be the father of 
Eugenie, Empress of the French, would he excuse the 
temerity of his artist’s landlady?” 

“In Heaven the most democratic of happenings might 
occur. But why do you ask?” 

“Goya painted us both. I was his humble landlady in 
Bordeaux. You are Don Cipriano Guzman y Porto 
Carrero, Count of Teba, Count of Montijo, Duke of Pan- 
aranda, Marquis of Valduerna, Baron de Quinto, Grand 
Marshal of Castile, Grandee of Spain of the First Class, 
Senator of Spain, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and 
Chevalier of the order of St. John of Jerusalem.” 

“That’s what I used to think — more or less. Nowa- 
days I am not so sure of my multiple personality. You 
see, we have had a lot of experts visiting these galleries, 
and they have played the deuce with some of our most 
cherished beliefs. I have been told that I was Eugenie’s 
father; but how can I be if I am not El Conde de Teba — 
and the rest?” 

“But surely, you yourself must know.” 

“How can one be sure of anything in presence of these 
modern gentlemen, whose fiat is as positive as was Adam’s 
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when he gave names to all the animals, birds, reptiles, in- 
sects and fishes as fast as they were created — and never 
made a mistake? They now say I am not El Conde de 
Teba — and the rest; that I did not inherit my brother’s 
title and rank; and that if the Empress Eugenie ever had 
a father, it was some other than myself.” 

“But your memory? Unless you are suffering from 
amnesia.” 

“I don’t know what that is. I am suffering from a dam- 
aged eye and a broken leg that I have been told I got at 
Salamanca from a British cannon-ball; and I have some 
pain from an old wound received at Buttes-Chaumont while 
commanding the students of the Polytechnic School. Not 
that Wellington had it all his own way! As colonel of 
artillery I fired the last cannon that delayed for a day the 
entry of the allies into Paris in 1814. Or so it has been 
stated.” 

“Your brother distinguished himself by his bravery 
against the French troops of Marshal Monkey. You must 
have been on the other side, fighting with Napoleon?” 
“Naturally; not only in Spain but in France as well. I 
believed the Little Corsican was to be the regenerator of 
Spain.” 

“Why, that’s what Wellington thought of himself.” 
“Exactly! We all made mistakes in those days.” 

“Goya too ! Though perhaps you don’t consider it a 
mistake that he hurled a plaster cast at Wellington’s head 
one day when the duke was sitting for his portrait.” 

“No doubt the Englishman deserved it. His success 
made him arrogant, and Goya was not one to be patronized 
by any foreigner.” 

“Did you not marry Maria Manuela de Kirkpatrick y 
Grivegnee in 1816, cousin of Ferdinand Lesseps, the illus- 
trious creator of the Suez Canal?” 

“Maybe — unless it can be shown that I am not myself.” 
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“And was she not the daughter of Baron William Kirk- 
patrick of Closeburn, Scotland, who was forced to leave 
his native country because of his devotion to the Stuarts.” 

“She was — unless she also should turn out to be someone 
else!” 

“Seated in a garden in the Calle de Gracia, Granada, on 
the 5th of May, 1826, your wife was startled by an earth- 
quake, and the shock brought on the premature birth of the 
child who was destined to be Empress of the French.” 

“So I have been told.” 

“And Washington Irving visited your house, and dandled 
the infant Eugenie on his knee.” 

“Yes?” 

“And Prosper Merimee visited your family in Madrid, 
and the friendship between the writer and the young girl 
lasted until his death. Her mother gave Merimee the story 
of Carmen.” 

“You seem well informed.” 

“Your first daughter, then — in case you are yourself — 
was Franchise, born in 1825, who married, in 1844, the 
most powerful and richest nobleman in Spain, the Duke of 
Berwick y Alba, twelve times grandee of Spain. Eugenie, 
born, in 1826, as I have just said, married Napoleon III in 
1853, and thus became Empress of the French.” 

“Quite so, provided we were all what we believed we 
were 1” 

“But how could you be anybody else?” 

“Oh! that is easy — to the historians and others who 
write. Why, they can prove that you are nobody at all — 
never existed ! Did not Walpole write a book to show that 
no such person as Richard the Third ever existed, or that, 
if he did, he could have been neither a tyrant nor a hunch- 
back? Did not Archbishop Whateley prove, in a book 
which he published five years before Waterloo, that 
Napoleon himself never existed? And was he not followed 
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by a Frenchman, J. B. Peres, who, probably never having 
heard of Whateley, published his ‘Comme Quoi, Napoleon 
n’a jamais Existe,’ which resolved Napoleon into a solar 
myth, much as Andrew Lang later proved conclusively that 
Gladstone is only another name for the sun, and that vari- 
ous deeds attributed to him are simply allegorical embodi- 
ments of the sun’s doings? The thought that, possibly, I 
may not be El Conde de Teba — and the rest, fills me with 
a pain that is tempered by the reflection that, unlike 
Napoleon and the others, I have not been eliminated alto- 
gether from ‘this sorry scheme of things,’ but am still the 
‘portrait of an officer’ by Goya, as you are the portrait of 
Goya’s landlady. No one can deny us that honor.” 

T his phantom-talk took place — if at all, to humor Teba’s 
conceit — in the office where Mr. Frick used to sit at a desk 
that was made by Chippendale himself for the last speaker 
of the old Irish House of Commons. On the walls were 
Whistler’s portraits of Lady Meux, Mrs. Leyland and Rosa 
Corder, all life-size, a Gilbert Stuart ‘Washington’ over 
the mantel, and the two Goya portraits on either side of 
the door. 
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y JaIL’RS. Leyland and Rosa Corder took occasion to 
revive their recollections of the artist who had painted 
them. Miss Corder was speaking with enthusiasm of the 
most superb creation of Whistler’s genius. 

“You refer to the Peacock Room which Whistler did for 
my husband,” said Mrs. Leyland. “To realize that this 
sumptuous decoration is now valued at a million dollars 
gives one an uncomfortable sense of inadequacy on recalling 
that my husband sent Whistler a check for a thousand 
pounds for it, in response to his demand for two thousand 
guineas.” 

“And Whistler returned the check,” said Miss Corder, 
“so that it cost Mr. Leyland nothing.” 

“That is hardly fair! It cost my husband and me much 
discomfort, especially when Whistler began to lampoon 
Mr. Leyland in a series of caricatures — one as the devil, 
with horns and hoof! That they were clever all must ad- 
mit; but that made their illnature and Whistler’s vindic- 
tiveness all the more conspicuous. We had been very kind 
to him.” 

“The patronage of genius?” 

“Genius, yes! But who knew it then? The most strik- 
ing thing about him at that time was his ‘gentle art of 
making enemies’ — an art of which he was past master! 
Separate the man’s work from his eccentric personality, and 
his genius is undeniable. The Peacock Room furnishes an 
illustration of this dual character. Whistler was commis- 
sioned to make some minor changes in the decoration of 
the room. Without consulting Mr. Leyland, he developed 
and carried out a magnificent decorative scheme involving 
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the entire room; and, during its progress and after its com- 
pletion, he held receptions in it which the owner never 
authorized and was not even invited to attend! Perhaps 
these were manifestations of genius; but it was not easy so 
to recognize them under such trying circumstances.” 

“According to what Mr. Pennell says, there were some 
trying circumstances attending the painting of your por- 
trait.” 

“Indeed? What does he say?” 

“He says that Mr. Leyland met Whistler in 1867 and 
commissioned him to paint your four children; that the 
artist made long visits to Speke Hall, your place near Liver- 
pool, and that Mrs. Whistler also visited you there. But 
let me read the page : — 

‘The house was not far from the sea, where he found 
much to do. But the beach was flat; at low tide the sea ran 
away from him, and at high tide the skies were wrong or 
the wind blew, and when the sea failed he turned to the 
portraits. The big canvases traveled with him backward 
and forward from Speke Hall to London, and the sittings 
were continued in both places. 

Mrs. Leyland had more leisure than her husband, and 
the sittings amused her. She had sat to Rosetti; she was 
to sit to others. She was beautiful with wonderful red 
hair. Whistler made a drypoint of her, The Velvet Gozvn, 
and in black velvet she wanted to be painted. But he pre- 
ferred a dress in harmony with her hair, and designed rose 
draperies falling in sweeping curves; and he placed her 
against a rose Hushed wall with a spray of rose almond 
blossoms at her side. In no other portrait did he attempt 
a scheme of colour at once so sumptuous and so delicate. 
I he pose was natural to her, she said, though he made a 
number of pastel schemes before he painted it. Her back 
is turned, her arms fall loosely, her hands clasped behind 
her, her head in profile. Mrs. Leyland remembered days 
when, at the end of the pose, the portrait looked as if it 
needed only a few hours’ work. But in the morning she 
would find it rubbed out and all the work to be done again. 
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Notwithstanding the innumerable sittings, one of Whist- 
ler’s models, Maud Franklin, whom he so often etched and 
painted, was called in to pose for the gown. Whistler knew 
what he wanted, and nothing else would satisfy him. It 
must be beautiful to be worthy of the weariness it caused 
her, he told Mrs. Leyland, and he was trying for the little 
more that meant perfection. The portrait was never fin- 
ished, and yet it could not be lovelier. It was a problem, 
not of luminous dark, but of luminous light; and the 
accessories have not been suppressed. The matting on the 
floor, the dado and the spray of almond blossoms are more 
elaborately carried out than the detail of any other por- 
trait. What worried him and probably prevented the pic- 
ture being finished, were the hands, almost untouched.’ 

“Mr. Pennell knew Whistler intimately and his story is 
in the main correct,” said Mrs. Leyland. “As regards your 
remark about the patronage of genius, my husband was a 
true lover of art and owned paintings by Rossetti, Millais, 
Burne-Jones, Albert Moore and other contemporary paint- 
ers. With no idea of patronizing them, he helped artists 
by buying their works during their lives, and thought that 
art was thereby benefited more than by the collecting of old 
masters. Over the mantel in our dining room hung 
Whistler’s Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine } in an appro- 
priate setting of blue and white china. One of the por- 
traits of our daughter, the original of the Blue Girl , our 
‘Baby’ who afterwards married Val Princeps, R.A., was 
cut up by Whistler! We also had his Nocturne in Blue 
and Silver No. 1 , a moonlight scene on the Thames, ex- 
hibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1877 and afterwards 
brought into court by the artist in the famous Ruskin trial. 
All of which I think justifies me in saying we had been very 
kind to Whistler, and that without the unpleasant impli- 
cations of your use of the word ‘patronage’. You, who 
knew him so well, must have realized that he was often 
very exacting, unreasonable and extremely trying to his 
friends.” 
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“No; he interested and amused me, and he took only 
three days to paint my portrait. It was a tour de force and 
proves his genius. It was commissioned by Charles 
Augustus Howell, one time private secretary to Ruskin, and 
Whistler’s man of affairs. At Christie’s in 1881, it sold 
for only 130 pounds — not a fraction of its present value. 
1 oo bad, that Whistler did not know how his reputation 
was to grow as Ruskin’s diminished! It would have con- 
soled him for the farthing awarded him as damages by an 
ignorant jury, which farthing he hung on his watch chain! 
It was his way of pilloring the horde of British philistines 
who applauded the unjust verdict.” 
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H THOU, who didst with pitfall and 
with gin 

Beset the road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with predestined evil round-enmesh, 
And then impute my fall to sin!” 



The beautiful Du Barry made the quotation. 

“Of course not,” answered Madame Roland. “Christ 
is not less merciful in Heaven than he was in Jerusalem. 
If pity is akin to love, posterity must hold you in affection; 
for surely no one ever more deserved pity. The child of 
an unknown father, schooled in the streets, passed as a play- 
thing from hand to hand, to fall at last into that of a de- 
generate king — such is your sorry story. You may trust 
posterity rightfully to appraise your sufferings, your temp- 
tations and your mistakes, all in the light of the times of 
which we both were victims. If I had Pajou to bear me 
witness, you had Fragonard to glorify your beauty.” 

“That has partly reconciled me,” said Du Barry, 
“though Pajou also honored me. Fragonard has taken 
the sordid story of my sin and made of it an entrancing 
thing of beauty. For now the world knows that the 
Romance of Love Youth is Frago’s poetic version of my 
meeting with the king. My face is that of the innocent girl 
who is alarmed by the sudden appearance of a gallant, 
offering her flowers, as the gallant of eighteen summers 
bears the rejuvenated features of fifty-year-old Louis XV. 
It is a beautiful lie; for no such meeting ever took place. 
I first met the king by appointment, made with his official 
pander, after my husband’s brother had bargained for me 
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as he would have chaffered about a horse or a cow! The 
recollection revolts me !” 

“Then do not speak of it. Speak only of Frago’s 
poetry.” 

“The exquisite love-idyll, which never existed save in 
Fragonard’s brain, was intended as decoration for a salon 
in the pavilion which the king built for me at Louve- 
ciennes. The panels were never put in the place for which 
they were designed, because the artist became too exacting 
about his payment, and because I did not realize their merit 
enough to attempt cajolery with him as I did with Gouthiere 
and so many others. It has been falsely stated that I re- 
fused them in anger because of the panel entitled L* Aban- 
don, which foretold my fate as the king’s favorite. Frago 
was simple-minded it is true; but he would have been cruel, 
and utterly devoid of tact to have thrust gratuitously such 
an insult on a patron. That panel was done years later at 
Grasse, when Fragonard fled from the storm threatening 
all who had been near the court. He took the panels with 
him, and put them up as a decoration in the house of his 
cousin Maubert. I was banished from Paris when Louis 
died, and found refuge in England when the Revolution 
finally came. Would that I had stayed there! That I 
wore mourning in England for Marie Antoinette, who had 
befriended me, was charged against me when I returned to 
France. You know the rest — 1793!” 

“I do. That was my own fateful year.” 

“But you, Madame Roland, had months to prepare in. 
I was hurried to the guillotine the day after I was tried.” 

“A more merciful fate!” 

“You had time to write your eloquent ‘Appeal to Im- 
partial Posterity.’ ” 

“Your appeal to impartial posterity is in these eloquent 
panels. They justify your life. Indeed, your face has been 
transferred from Fragonard’s panel to Raphael’s Sistinc 
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Madonna , to note whether any incongruity resulted from 
the change; and the writer who made it declared in his 
book that your expression was ‘one which may prop- 
erly represent the highest attributes connected with the 
Madonna.’* Once, these panels were valued at only five 
thousand francs. Posterity has since placed them at many 
millions. Indeed, they are priceless; and your reward is 
that you will be remembered throughout all time as having 
been their inspiration.” 

“Alas! Other things will be remembered too! The 
hateful Goncourts were the ones who rediscovered the 
panels at Grasse, where they had remained since Frago- 
nard’s death. M. Malvilain, in whose possession they were 
after Maubert passed away, wrote to Frago’s son: ‘I have 
here your father’s paintings. Shall I send them to you in 
Paris?’ And the son, a pupil in the atelier of David, with 
no thought of art higher than a deltoid muscle, and, insensi- 
ble to the delicate charm of his father, replied: ‘Revoir 

chez moi ces folles peintures de papa — quelle horreur! 
Jamais de la vie! Garde tout; je ne veux plus entendre 
parler des toiles de Grasse . . . cela ne vaut pas le voyage!’ 
Fo him, they were not worth the cost of transportation!” 

“Why do you call the Goncourts hateful? They redis- 
covered the panels and brought them to the knowledge of 
the world.” 

“Because of the vicious story they told! It is true I 
had not your courage. Through the ages of ever-growing 
mercy and justice and truth, men and women, living in 
happier days than ours, will recall and take inspiration from 
a beautiful woman, standing alone in the ugly shadow of 
the guillotine, with her hand raised to the statue that 
mocked its name, crying ‘O Liberty! What crimes are 
committed in thy name!’ Contrast this with the picture 
which the Goncourts have given the world of that awful 

*Art Principles by Ernest Govett — Putnams. 
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ride of mine in the tumbril. This is what they wrote: — 

‘My friends, save me! I have never done harm to any- 
one in my life! In Heaven’s name, save me! Life! Give 
me my life good people, and all my goods shall be yours,’ 
cried the favorite of Louis XV as she leaned over the edge 
of the cart that was carrying her to the guillotine. 

‘Your goods! Bah! They all belong to the nation al- 
ready!’ cried a man in the crowd. 

A coal heaver, standing by the man, knocked him down 
with a blow in the face.’ ” 

“You had at least one friend in the crowd,” said 
Madame Roland, “and that meant much at such a time!” 

“But it never happened!” 

“Do you recall your thoughts on that day? I was so 
filled with indignation that such things could be done in 
the name of Liberty that I almost forgot I was the central 
figure of the tragedy. I asked for pen and ink to write 
down my thoughts.” 

“Is it possible? On the very scaffold!” Then after a 
pause: “It has been said that, in tragic moments, men and 

women often regard some insignificant detail of their sur- 
roundings, while ignoring those of real importance. This 
was my case. It is a horrible recollection, but I remember 
looking up at the guillotine axe at the top of its hideous 
frame and wondering why it had a slanting edge. Even 
while wondering, the answer came, and with it, indignation 
at the diabolical ingenuity of the mind that could foresee 
and plan such a gruesome detail of mechanics! Then I 
ceased to remember — to think, to suffer!” 

“And we are asked to believe that all this was while the 
angels in Heaven played upon their golden harps, rejoicing 
in eighteen centuries of the gospel of love and good will 
to men !” 
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J/t is a relief,” said Snyders, u to turn from these por- 
traits to the sylvan heauty of the many landscapes that are 
here. Hobbema, Cuyp, Ruisdael, Van de Capelle, Con- 
stable, Turner, Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, Troyon, Rousseau 
and others have joined to make this home of ours a veri- 
table shrine of beauty. Could anything be lovelier than 
Corot’s Le Lac, with its quivering lights and tender shad- 
ows? It is held to be the greatest of all his works, and 
with justice. If you listen you can almost hear the leaves 
rustling in the breeze, mingling in softest harmony with 
rippling water. Does it not recall Corot’s own poetic de- 
scription of dawning day? Close your eyes, and let the 
magic of his voice conjure back to your inner sight this 
very painting: 

‘Nature is behind a white veil on which some masses of 
form are vaguely indicated. Everything smells sweet, 
everything trembles under the invigorating breezes of the 
dawn. The sun begins to rend the veil of gauze. The 
vapors of night still hang like silver tufts of cool green 
grass. The leaves feel cool, and move to and fro in the 
morning air. Under the leaves the unseen birds are sing- 
ing. It sounds as if the flowers were saying their morning 
prayers. We can see nothing, but the landscape is all there, 
all perfect behind the translucent gauze. The mist rises 
and pales in the sun. And, rising, it discloses the lake’s 
silver scales, the meads, the trees, the rounded hills, the 
vanishing distance. We can distinguish now all we divined 
before. The sun has risen, all things are breaking forth 
and glittering and shining in a full flood of light, of pale, 
caressing light.” 

“Now open your eyes,” continued Snyders. “It is all 
before you in the painting!” 
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“Exquisite!” exclaimed one of the ladies, who had 
silently approached. “No one should see that picture 
except while hearing that lovely poem.” 

“It recalls Aretino’s description of a sunset at Venice.” 
“But could Aretino paint it, so that it would endure for 
all time?” 

“No; nor could I,” confessed Titian. 

“The ideals which inspired Corot were shared by his 
Barbizon friends. ‘For God’s sake, and in recompense for 
the life He has given us’ said Rousseau, ‘let us try in our 
works to make the manifestation of life our first thought: 
let us make a man breathe, a tree really vegetate.’ And 
see how he has carried his ideals into this simple landscape 
of the Village of Becquigny. It is only a quaint French 
village with thatched cottages on a straight road! How the 
sunlight strikes on the light yellow-brown of the dusty road, 
which fades away into a tender background. It is a simple 
little scene, with a man on horseback, a woman, a child and 
a dog — such as can be seen in a hundred places in France; 
but it is as vivid as the place itself. Little imagination is 
needed to hear the leaves trembling softly in the breeze, 
or to see the flickering shadows in the pathway. 

“What shall we say of Hobbema, the first of them all?” 
“Just that,” said Snyders ; “the first of them all ! Do you 
recall the dying words of Old John Crome, the simple but 
really great English painter who, with Constable, learned 
from our Hobbema how to paint out-doors and then taught 
it to the Barbizon artists. ‘O Hobbema, Hobbema, how 
I do love thee !” 

“And Gainsborough,” said Mrs. Hackett, “his last 
words were: ‘We are all going to Heaven, and Van Dyck 
is of the company!’ How devoted were these men to their 
art! And how free from pettiness that their last thoughts 
should find such noble expression — such appreciation of 
others.” 
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able has been mentioned,” said Fezensac. “Here 
is one of his greatest paintings — Salisbury Cathedral — 
which he painted from every side, and of it made dozens 
of pictures. He loved it — and well he might, for it is the 
most beautiful cathedral in the world. This was a 
commission from the Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Fisher, as a 
wedding gift to his daughter. You may see them both in 
the picture.” 

“What is that sea-scape that hangs near.” 

“A view approaching Antwerp which Turner named 
Van Goycn in Search of a Subject. It was not unusual for 
him to compliment another artist by joining his name to a 
painting — another charming way of expressing appreciation 
of other artists.” 

“Turner did a noteworthy thing in connection with one 
of the paintings here,” said Cruikshank. “It made quite 
a little talk at the time, and is mentioned by Ruskin, 
Hamerton, and several other writers. It seems that when 
this great painting Cologne — Arrival of a Packet Boat — 
Evening , was hung at the Royal Academy in 1826, its 
brilliant coloring threw into shadow two of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portraits hanging near. Lawrence was dis- 
consolate, for the exhibition was spoiled for him. When 
Turner realized this, he took a brush filled with lamp black 
and, with a few deft strokes, obliterated the brilliant sky 
of his own painting. When his friends protested, he said: 
‘it will all wash off after the exhibition and poor Lawrence 
was very unhappy!’ ” 

The picture was in the famous loan collection at Man- 
chester in 1857, when Phillip Gilbert Hamerton, who was 
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an artist in words as well as in colors, wrote as follows: 
“Turner could paint repose admirably when he liked, 
and his great picture in the exhibition of 1826 was a mag- 
nificent example of it. I well remember the profound im- 
pression which I received from that noble work on seeing 
it for the first time in 1857, at the Manchester Art 
1 reasures Exhibition. The title was simply, Cologne — the 
Arrival of a Packet Boat — Evening y but there were such 
unity and serenity in the work and such a glow of light and 
color, that it seemed like a window opened upon the land 
of the ideal, where the harmonies of things are more per- 
fect than they have ever been in the common world. I 
remember reading, with a young man’s indignation, a stupid 
criticism of this picture by Monsieur W. Burger, in which 
he declared that everything in the picture was uniformly 
colored like the yolk of an egg. He would have admired 
it more, very likely, if he could have seen it on the walls 
of the Royal Academy, when temporarily hidden its glowing 
light and color under a wash of lamp-black, in order that 
it might not spoil the effect of two portraits by Lawrence, 
between which it happened to be placed. ‘Poor Lawrence,’ 
he said, ‘was so unhappy. It’s only lamp-black, it will all 
wash off after the Exhibition!’ Was there ever a more 
exquisitely beautiful instance of self-sacrifice? It is not as 
if I urner had been indifferent to fame, for he was anxiously 
careful about everything that could affect his reputation, 
an d here we see him voluntarily exposing himself to harsh 
criticism for having painted a foul, ill-colored sky when 
that very sky was one of the most splendid pieces of har- 
monious coloring in the whole range of landscape art. . . . 
rhe Cologne } though harmonious, is not uniform in its hues. 
There is not only a golden glow in it, there are exquisite 
passages of rose and violet in the tender transitions of its 
evening lights and shadows. The picture was well de- 
scribed by an excellent writer in the Manchester Guardian: 
It represents,’ he said, ‘the Rhine under the walls of 
Cologne, with the “ Treckschuyt” arriving, and taking up its 
berth for landing the passengers. The river is placid, and 
scarce rippled by the slowly moving “Treckschuyt,” as she 
makes her way past the picturesque craft beside her. On 
the right are the walls, with a tower and spire breaking 
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their line, and running up to a postern, backed by a taller 
tower. In the foreground some baulks of timber, and the 
spider-like arms of a couple of those fishing-nets, which 
tourists by the Rhine and Moselle know so well, reflected 
in the wet sand and casting their evening shadows, as well 
as their reflections. In the distance you catch a glimpse of 
the distant bridge of boats. The sky is being rapt through 
that rosy change which precedes the dying of twilight into 
dark. The sun is not seen in the picture, but a cloud is 
between it and the spectator; and from behind this the 
broad-slanting rays strike on town and tower and shoot 
down to the stream, flinging on its unruffled face and on 
the rounded sides of the “Treckschuyt” the shadows of 
intercepting edifices, while from the lighted water a glow 
strikes back with the cool violet shadows cast by wall and 
steeple, and fills them with reflected light.’ ” 

“There is another of Turner’s here — Mortlake Terrace y 
said Snyders, “which he painted a second time, and in this 
second picture illustrated another whimsicality. On the 
lawn in front of the house — which, by the way, still stands, 
though disfigured by commercial buildings that have en- 
croached upon the lawn— Turner put a little dog made out 
of tissue paper — pasted it on the canvas and varnished it 
with the rest. The paper dog still remains where it was 
placed — to puzzle the critics! The Harbour of Dieppe in 
the corridor here, is a worthy companion-piece to the great 
painting Cologne . They were both in the collection of 
Turner’s very appreciative client, Mr. James Wadmore, 
who sold them in 1854 for four times as much as he had 
paid for them. Today they are worth forty-times as 
much !” 

“E pur si muove !” said Canevari, quoting Galileo. 

In the vestibule leading to the front garden were 
Boucher’s Four Seasons } and two characteristic fete-scenes 
by the pupil of Watteau — Jean Baptiste Joseph Pater. 
These dainty bits, from the perfumed days of the Pomp- 
adour, received only a passing notice from the members of 
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the group, who by this time seemed to have spent their 
enthusiasm. But only for a moment! As soon as the door 
leading into the Fragonard Room was opened they moved 
quickly in with cries of surprise and delight. For here, in 
a perfect setting, were the world-famed Panneaux de Grasse 
— the Romance of Love and Youth painted for Madame 
Du Barry, and, after many adventures, brought here from 
the Metropolitan Museum. There Mr. Morgan had had 
a room specially built for them. But no such room as this! 
The panels, of course, covered the walls — almost from 
floor to ceiling, each one of the five chief subjects making a 
chromatic symphony that fairly sang with the joy of life — 
all but the last, L y Abandon — in a minor key as beautifully 
sad as Chopin’s Marche Funebre. And in keeping with 
these brilliant canvases, Boucher, Gouthiere, Riesener, 
Clodion, Houdon had each contributed a characteristic note 
to the furnishings of the room, which French connoisseurs 
say is more beautiful than any room in France. Like the 
rest of the interior of the house, it was planned by Sir 
Joseph Duveen; so that within its compass of forty-odd 
feet square it embodies of beauty all that great wealth and 
trained skill could assemble. 

“Now,” said Bramer with enthusiasm, “this is the proper 
use to make of paintings. My own taste does not lie in 
the dainty prettiness of Fragonard, Boucher and the rest 
of that flowery epoch; but this is a perfect setting for 
paintings. A gallery is not! The first function of an art 
work is the embellishment of a home. To gather together 
a lot of portraits which have no personal relationship with 
a home, and mix them up with pictures of ships, sheep, 
trees, meadows, allegorical and religious subjects, is all 
wrong — all contrary to the artists’ purpose in painting 
them. Consider the groupings in any gallery — in any 
museum. To an artist a picture gallery has all the bad 
qualities of a menagerie — as the imprisoned animals would 
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describe it if they could speak. I am shocked and grieved — 

“Oh, I ^eonard, Leonard!” interrupted Snyders, “why so 
continuously critical? Adjust your halo, tune your golden 
harp, and cease your carping, I beg! Let the rest of us 
enjoy the beauty about us!” 

“But Frans — .” 

“Nay, I’ll hear no more! See these exquisite groups in 
terra-cotta by Clodion. Could anything be more dainty or 
full of the joy of life? And that Houdon bust of a 
bacchante on the mantel: can you look at it and frown? 
No; it is too joyous! See these candelabra — these andirons 
by Gouthiere ! Jewellry of the finest goldsmith’s art ! Here 
is a gueridon of his in lapis lazuli — a little bit of heaven 
plucked out of the sky! You don’t care for Boucher? See 
this exquisite tapestry on chairs and sofa! He designed 
it ! And there’s a piece by Riesener, a cabinet commissioned 
by Marie Antoinette, in which he has made pictures in 
wood, Gouthiere again helping him with his delightful 
modelling in ormolu, which he seems to have first made 
plastic to press into beautiful shapes. Appropriate too, 
that he should here share Du Barry’s immortality; for that 
capricious lady owed Gouthiere more than a million francs 
when the guillotine cut short her spendthrift career. Note 
too, those priceless vases of famille rose. T here are eight 
of them in this house, ranging from the softest pink to the 
richest ruby — a gamut of color. Hear them sing! The 
vibrations of color are akin to those of sound, and they 
have their symphonies, nocturnes, their harmonies and their 
discords. But here is no discord — if we exclude thine, my 
Leonard !” 

Therein he was wrong! A metallic staccato voice was 
heard shrilling outside; and, as the door was thrown open 
to admit a group of ladies in modern garb, all speaking at 
once, the phantoms silently melted away to the land of 
shadowy memory. Where grace and beauty, poetry and 
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fancy had found a harmonious setting, where dignity and 
courtliness personified, in rustle of silk and filmy lace, had 
vied in elegance with Frago’s dainty decorations, now came 
the discordant clash of ultra-modernity and — an end to the 
Pageant of the Renaissance! It was the last to be seen of 
those vivid personalities, who, having wandered about these 
pages in most unghostly fashion, now returned to the quiet 
dignity of the gallery. Among the thousands yet unborn 
who will visit this house of beauty, there may be some 
whose senses are so attuned to the spirit of the past — 
receptive to mystic vibrations like those modern but now 
commonplace instruments that snatch intelligence and music 
from the air — that they can hear and see things hidden 
from those to whom these paintings are only interesting 
examples of early portraiture. 



End of the Symposium 
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Miss Edwards — This interesting personage is described by contem- 
p. 7 poraries and by Hogarth’s biographers as “the eccentric Miss 
Edwards.” She commissioned Hogarth to paint the well- 
known picture “Taste in High Life” — a caricature on the 
fashions of the day. She also got him to paint her portrait 
with her son and her husband, and in this also she holds a 
scroll, the subject being the proper upbringing of children. 
She was only 38 when she died. The portrait comes from 
her descendants. 

Miss Harford — That such a dainty creature should be the illegiti- 
p. 7 mate offspring of the degenerate Lord Baltimore is a mystery 
that no science can solve. Beauty, intelligence, refinement 
are here present in a high degree. Neither the sins of the 
father — and they were many — nor the virtues of the mother — 
which were problematical — were visited upon this “love 
child”, as the humbler English folks would name her. Nor 
did her contemporaries hold her innocence as guilt. Having 
married an earl, her son was also an earl, and one of her 
daughters became a viscountess. All of which is undoubtedly 
right and proper, but somewhat unusual. 

As for the maiden herself, to judge by the portrait which 
her patrician descendants allowed to be sold abroad, she was 
almost as beautiful as Romney’s other famous model, the 
fascinating Lady Hamilton, to whom she bears a striking re- 
semblance. Their coloring is identical. They have the same 
keen glance, the same shapely nose and expressive lips, the 
same oval face, dainty ears, swan-like neck and swelling 
bosom; but perhaps Romney had so absorbed the beauty of 
Lady Hamilton that he gave it forth unwittingly when 
painting the lady whose name was neither that of her father 
nor that of her mother, but whose career was antipodal rela- 
tively to that of Emma Hart. 

Her mother was Mrs. Hester Wheeland, and to her brother, 
the son of Lord Baltimore, was bequeathed the Province of 
Maryland. After the Revolution, the Americans repudiated 
Lord Baltimore’s legacy and the British Government, with its 
usual generosity to the illegitimate children of aristocrats, 
compensated young Harford out of the public funds. Mary- 
land has the County of Harford; the British taxpayer, in a 
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part of the National Debt, has a less gratifying memento of 
Lord Baltimore’s instinct for “a surplus of pleasures over 
pains”. 

I he Darnley Sisters — These young ladies, Sarah and Catherine 

p. 13 Bligh, were the daughters of the Earl of Darnley. Sarah, 
born in 1772, died unmarried. Catherine, born in 1774, 
married William Stewart, third Marquis of Londonderry, 
who served on the staff of the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peninsular war. She died in 1812, leaving a son who became 
fourth Marquis. 

“During the Peninsular War Lord Stewart sat to him 
[Sir I homas Lawrence] for the portrait in the large fur cap, 
unknown to his first wife, Lady Catherine, sister of Lord 
Darnley. She was a doating wife, and seeing the order from 
the War Office arrive for her husband’s return to Portugal, 
she in her agony found out by the servants that he was to be 
at Sir Thomas’s at a certain hour. She ordered her carriage 
there, rushed upstairs into the painting room and fainted in 
her husband’s arms. Sir Thomas left the room to order 
needful remedies. After she had recovered a little, Lord S. 
enquired for Sir Thomas, and calling him her ‘best physician’, 
made him lead her up to the picture, with which she was so 
surprised and delighted that she dropt on her knee and kiss’d 
the hand that had produced it; and this attached and faithful 
wife died during one of his long absences, in consequence of 
having a small wen taken off her head, which had been 
removed once before, but growing again, she desired the sur- 
geon ‘to cut deep enough this time,’ and so he did, for Erysip- 
elas came on and proved fatal in consequence of his wound- 
ing the membrane which covers the skull.” 

Sir Thomas Lawrence's Letter-Bag by George Somes Layard. 

Lady Peel was born in India in 1795, during the stirring times of 

p. 14 the war with Tippoo Sultan ; and her father, General Sir 
John Floyd, was in command of the covering army at the 
second siege of Seringapatem, one of the most thrilling 
episodes in the history of the British Empire. She died in 
1859. Her son, Viscount Peel, was speaker of the House 
of Commons for about twelve years; and his son, at this 
writing, is Secretary of State for India. He visited the gallery 
with his young daughter in 1926, but, by the rules of the 
house established since the death of Mr. Frick, he was not 
permitted to enter the library to see Lawrence’s portrait of 
his beautiful grandmother. 
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“The fine things which Sir Robert Peel collected with such 
care and taste have been dispersed by those who came after 
him. * * * The chief glory of the collection was Sir 

Thomas Lawrence’s masterpiece, the famous portrait of Lady 
Peel ; this was (with other family portraits) expressly reserved 
as an heirloom, but in the course of a very few years it 
mysteriously disappeared from Drayton, found its way to 
Paris, and is now one of the ornaments of Mr. H. C. Frick’s 
fine mansion in Fifth Avenue, New York. In the near future 
the ‘Peel Collection’ will be nothing more than a name.’’ 

■ — London Times , Oct. 10, 1917. 

The Unspeakable Alva and the equally detestable Catherine de’ 
p. 23 Medici were together at Bayonne, where the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was first discussed, and the Duke said 
“The head of a salmon is worth more than a hundred frogs.” 
This was seven years before the massacre. 

The Polish Rider came from the historic palace of Count Tarnow- 
p. 3i ski near Dzikow, Galicia, which was swept by fire in De- 
cember, 1927, in which the remaining paintings in the Count’s 
collection were completely destroyed. A narrow escape for 
what Bernard Berenson deems “the greatest painting in the 
world!” 

Leonard Bramer — Dr. Bode, writing of this portrait, says that 
p. 33 various hypotheses as to the identity of the sitter, “sometimes 
erroneously called Leonhard Bramer, have no secure basis.” 
And so it was when he wrote. In 1923, however, when it 
was found necessary to renew the lining of the painting, I 
uncovered an inscription on the right-hand upright of the old 
wooden stretcher, in archaic script, evidently done with a pen, 
and until then concealed under a strip of paper which, owing 
to age, crumbled at a touch. The inscription reads : — 
lenard bramer 
peint par 
Rembrant 
van Ryn 

It is only a couple of inches long, and is almost invisible 
through fading of the ink and darkening of the wood. 

On the canvas forming the old lining that was being 
replaced, was another inscription of Bramer’s name, painted 
in letters half an inch high and six inches long. This was 
probably seen by Dr. Bode, and he evidently did not consider 
it authoritative. Before removing this lining, which was so 
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old as to be almost brittle, I had photographs made of both 
inscriptions. 

The back of the five and one-half inch strip, when the 
covering canvas was removed, clearly showed that it was an 
integral part of the painting as originally made, and was not 
a later addition to the first canvas. 

Comparison of this portrait with others known to be of 
Leonard Bramer justifies the inscription that this is in truth a 
representation of Rembrandt’s friend and fellow-student. 

Paul Jones — “John Paul, who, as a fugitive, took the name of 
p. 37 Jones, was a Scotch adventurer, who reached the height of 
his naval genius in the service of the new America, but was 
neither an American patriot, nor a democrat. His delight 
was in battle but also in courts ; and his sword was at the 
service of France and Russia when the peace robbed America 
of any real chances for a gentleman of fortune. He had all 
sort of bad luck, with claims that were never settled, against 
all his employers; but he somehow got together a competency, 
and was able to ruffle it to the last in the polite European 
world he loved.” 

H. W. Boynton’s Review in the New York 1 1 crald-T ribunc 
of Phillip Russell’s Biography of The Naval Hero. 

Francesco de' Medici — Modern research reveals the inaccuracy of 
p. 49 both of the quoted traditions relating to the deaths of Bianca 
and her husband. Francesco caught a cold through sitting 
on a stone while heated in the chase, and treated himself in 
his sickness ; taking, amongst other nostrums, one called 
“bezzuar”, which is a secretion found in the biliary ducts of 
certain animals, principally the crocodile, the porcupine, the 
Peruvian goat and the Indian gazelle, and which was sup- 
posed by the Arabian doctors to be a general cure for every 
malady. Bianca died about tbe same hour as Francesco, in 
a bed in another room, surrounded by sorrowing friends and 
servitors. They were devoted to each other, and for twenty- 
four years neither showed regard for anyone else. Discredit- 
ing the Uriah story, Bianca’s family offered a reward of two 
thousand ducats to anyone who would murder Pietro Buona- 
ventura, with whom she had eloped from Venice. 

Aretino — The egotistic claims of Aretino are quoted from his own 
p. 52 writings by J. Adington Symonds, in his great work on the 
Italian Renaissance, and thence taken to put back into 
Aretino’s mouth. Other quotations from the same volume 
are included in the “Conversations.” 
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Sir John Suckling — In a personal letter to the present writer 
p. 57 about a dinner at the Authors Club, the late John Lane, the 
eminent publisher, added a postscript, concerning his visit 
to the Frick Gallery: — 

“The Suckling was like an apparition to both Mrs. Lane 
and myself for we so often dined with him at Hartwell 
House, with him looking down at the dining table. Indeed 
for many years, Louis XVIII, while living in exile at Hart- 
well, sat at his feet. Hartwell with its history and its 
treasures belonged to our friend Mrs. Lee, whose husband 
was a connection of the famous General of the South, Robert 
E. Lee. ,, 

“When the Scottish covenanters rose up in arms, and 
advanced to the English borders in 1639, many of the cour- 
tiers complimented the king by raising forces at their own 
expense. Among these none were more distinguished than the 
gallant Sir John Suckling, who raised a troop of horse, so 
richly accoutred, that it cost him £12,000. The like expensive 
equipment of other parts of the army, made the king remark 
that ‘the Scots would fight stoutly if it were but for the 
Englishmen’s fine cloaths.’ When they came to action, the 
rugged Scots proved more than a match for the fine shewy 
English: many of them behaved remarkably ill, and among 
the rest this splendid troop of Sir John Suckling’s. 

The uniform adopted by Suckling for his troop consisted 
of a white doublet, and scarlet coat and breeches, with a 
scarlet feather in the bonnet. The men were vigorous, well 
mounted and armed and these famous 100 horsemen were 
considered to be the finest sight in his majesty’s army . . . 
The army was badly commanded, and no greater disgrace 
attached to Suckling’s troop than to the rest.” 

Percy’s Reliques ii. 320 where lampoons in rhyme are quoted 
from contemporary papers. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING 
By Clinton Scollard 

You with your love-locks long, 

You of the valiant heart, 

You with your soul of song 
And your love of lyric art, 

Fain of the breath of life 
Even as the flower is fain, 

How I grieve to think of you 
Dying there by the Seine! 
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Caught in the conflict’s coils 
That meshed Lord Buckingham, 

Slipping out of the toils 
And slandered as a sham, 

Exiled, hunted, driven 
Forth and over the main, 

How I grieve to think of you 
Dying there by the Seine ! 

Of all the “Sons of Ben” 

Wittiest, bravest far, 

Sudden from human ken 
Swept like a falling star, 

In your lonely attic room 
By a wretched valet slain, 

How I grieve to think of you 
Dying there by the Seine! 

Canevari — Bibliophiles will recognize in this personage Demetrio 
p. 6i Canevari, Genoese physician and book collector, about whose 
name have clustered for centuries a group of myths relating to 
sumptuous bindings, rare incunabulae, and the like — myths 
which, in recent years, have been dissipated by careful scho- 
lastic research, with, of course, a diminished interest in his 
personality. 

El ( jRECo’s Astigmatism — The professor who had made for him- 
p- 6r> self the lens referred to was Liebrich, professor of Opthal- 
mology in St. Thomas’s Hospital in London some fifty years 
ago. 

Rembrandt’s Mother — Greatly to Mr. Frick’s annoyance, Dr. 
p.106 Bredius, in 1917 or 1918, volunteered the opinion that this 
painting was not by Rembrandt, but by Van der Pluym; 
whereupon critics of less importance than Bredius took up the 
theme and busied themselves with other attributions as varied 
as their own preferences or idiosyncrasies. The late Charles 
M. Sedelmeyer, who once owned this canvas, and through 
whose hands more paintings of first importance passed than 
through those of any other collector or dealer, in a personal 
letter to the present writer, staked his reputation on the 
authenticity of this painting. By its intrinsic quality and 
charm, it attracts more attention than any other painting in 
the Frick gallery and some of the greatest authorities in the 
world of art who have seen it there, have given their unquali- 
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fied support to the Rembrandt attribution. If, as has been 
stated, Dr. Bode has changed his first opinion as to the Rem- 
brandt origin of this beautiful work, there is a possibility that 
he may change it back again, and accept the attribution of 
Van den Burghe, who engraved it one hundred and fifty years 
ago and proudly joined his name to that of Rembrandt. 

Art and Invisible Light — About fifteen years ago, after attending 
p. 109 a lecture by Dr. Woods, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
on Photography by Invisible Light, I added to my notes on 
the Frick paintings the following: 

“One day in the not distant future, someone will photo- 
graph a dubious painting by invisible light — infra-red or ultra- 
violet rays — and discover by this means that the pigments 
used by the old masters may be analyzed as accurately and 
with as sure a definiteness as could ever be done by any of the 
methods available to the chemist in the modern laboratory. 
Such a method of determining the authenticity of a work of 
art has not yet been adopted, but it soon will be.” 

Latterly, X-rays have been successfully used to the same 
end by Mr. Allan Burroughs, of the Fogg Art Museum in 
Boston. 

Bellini’s St. Francis — The death of the Bishop Cardinal who 
p. 116 “commissioned” Bellini to paint the St. Francis is referred to 
by Gustinian, in whose first volume on page 475 it is stated 
that the Cardinal had “un destemperamento de stomega con 
gran vomito et anche un pocco di flusso” during a period of 
“due zorni.” He was undoubtedly poisoned. These and 
other details were discovered by the scholarly Maurice W. 
Brockwell in England. 

Alexander VI — “Alexander VI reappears as the incestuous monster, 
p. 127 poisoner, robber, deep-dyed sensualist, which our ancestors 
believed him to be. He is stripped of his recently acquired 
loyalty to the Catholic Faith. He dies of the poison he had 
meant for another. He is credited with the force and cunning 
which historians have been accustomed to ascribe to his son, 
Caesar. His daughter Lucrezia is set forth, once more, as an 
utter degenerate. Even her life at Ferrara is conclusively 
shown to be questionable. But it is Caesar who comes off 
worst. Even bravery is denied him. The force for the 
inconceivable ‘deceptions’ which dazzled Machiavelli, collapses 
limply on the death of Caesar’s wily father, the Pope. With- 
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out him he is but a hesitating, impotent, pitiable weakling. 
Any desire there might have been in him for glory, for Italian 
unity, for a demonstration of efficient rule by a dealer in 
realities and a scorner of ideal loyalties, is simply ignored, 
lie is simply a vile murderer, a lover of brutal pomp, first of 
men to throw off the robe of a cardinal so that his stride 
to unrighteous power should at last be unimpeded. I am not 
certain that the author’s picture is thoroughly authentic. 

The volume presents grounds for a well founded optimism. 
Such a welter of papal bastards, such an unblushing triumph 
of harlots in the center of Christian faith, such repeated skill 
in administering poison by hands set apart to administer the 
sacraments, such a damnable transvaluation of all high values, 
will never occur again. Our modern revelers in lasciviousness 
must bow in defeat before the champions of vice, which this 
book portrays, and slink silenced away.” 

Review by A. W. Vernon, in the New York Tribune, of 
The Bor gins: Alexander VI, Casar, Lucrezia, By Giuseppe 
Portigliotti. 

Sir Thomas More — When, in 1918, I showed this portrait to Lord 

p. 128 Reading, then Lord Chief Justice of England, afterwards 
Viceroy of India, he told me that with his robes of office he 
wore an S-S chain similar to that carried by Sir Thomas 
More. He said he did not know its history. I have since 
discovered that during the reign of Henry VIII it was 
decreed that Knights Bachelor should wear this so-called 
S-S collar, similar to that of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
It consisted of a series of gold or gilt letters S., alternating 
with a gold portcullis, linked together in close order, and 
having for a badge or jewel a Tudor rose. This decree was 
abolished nearly a hundred years later by King James 1, who 
abhorred the Tudors, and the Knights Bachelor were specif- 
ically deprived by him of the right to wear the Tudor rose 
and collar. It would seem that the first Stuart king over- 
looked this badge of office as worn by the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, so that it still forms part of his official attire. 
It was not until the present reign of George V that the 
Knights Bachelor were re-invested with an insignia to be 
worn on state occasions ; but this time it was very different 
from the chain which forms so distinctive a note in the Hol- 
bein portrait of Sir Thomas More. 

It is said that at one time this portrait was thrown out of 
a window. This would coincide with the story related by 
Baldanucci in a book published in the 17th Century (Notizie 
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dei Professori dc Disegno da Cimabue in qua etc., Dec. IV 
del Sec. IV) and referred to by Wornum (p. 248) in his 
work on Holbein, as follows: “Henry VIII possessed one of 

which there is a curious story in Baldanucci, that I have not 
come upon elsewhere. This picture, which he terms a stupen- 
dous portrait, Henry VIII kept in an apartment together with 
those of some other eminent men. It happened that on the 
very day of the ex-chancellor’s death (after the King had 
reproached her) the wicked Anne Boleyn cast her eyes upon 
it, and seeing the expressive face of her enemy looking at her 
as i f he were still living (she never forgave his refusal to b? 
present at her wedding) she was seized with a feeling of 
either horror or remorse, and unable to endure the steady gaze 
and reproaches of her own conscience, she threw open the 
window of the palace, and exclaiming ‘Oh me! the man seems 
to be alive !’ flung the picture into the street ; a passerby picked 
it up and carried it away, and eventually it found a resting 
place in Rome, where, in Baldanucci’s time, it was still pre- 
served in the Palazzo de Crescenzi.” 

Baldanucci’s own statement reads thus: — 

“Hans Holbein painted another wonderful picture of Sir 
Thomas More, which formerly hung in the gallery of Henry 
VIII in the room where the pictures of the most celebrated 
men of ancient and modern times were kept. This wonderful 
picture attracted the attention of the infamous Anne Boleyn, 
the same who had procured the death of Sir Thomas, and 
caused her to break out into these words: ‘Alas, what is this, 
that this man lives again upon this panel?’ Whereupon she 
had it taken from its place, and with her own hands threw 
it from a lofty window of the palace; and it was attributed 
to the action of Divine Providence that this valuable portrait, 
although somewhat injured by the violent blow, was pre- 
served, until, being brought to Rome, it was placed in the 
Palace of the Crescenzi where it has been kept to this day.” 

Greco’s Cardinal — A friendly controversy has been waged 

: concerning the personality of the subject of this portrait, 

which hung apparently undisturbed for over three hundred 
years in the Cathedral at Valladolid, Spain. Carl Justi saw 
it there, and came to the conclusion that it represented 
Cardinal-Archbishop Quiroga, by whose order El Greco in 
1584 painted his masterpiece “The Burial of the Count of 
Orgaz” for the church of St. Thomas, Toledo. When the 
Spanish antiquary, Senor Pares, obtained the portrait from 
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the cathedral, he accepted Justi’s identification and had it 
reproduced under the title “El Cardinal Quiroga.” But a 
true portrait of Cardinal Quiroga, reproduced by the Spanish 
art critic Cossio in his voluminous work on El Greco, shows 
that Justi was in error in assuming that this was a portrait 
of El Greco’s patron, Cardinal Quiroga. Both portraits are 
shown and may be compared in Cossio’s work, plate 10 being 
that of a photo-engraving of the present portrait, and plate 
120 that of the real Cardinal Quiroga, as evidenced by the 
inscription it bears: “D (on) Gaspar De Quiroga, Fundador 
deste Refugio.” On the other hand, there seems to be as 
little justification, unless it be found in the lean, unsociable 
aspect, for designating the painting as a San Jeronimo (St. 
Jerome) as does Cossio; for in Cossio’s own work are repro- 
ductions of two paintings by El Greco of St. Jerome, which 
bear no resemblance whatever to the present portrait. They 
both represent emaciated saints in the nude; whereas El 
Greco’s portrait of Cardinal Tavera, (reproduced as plate 
No. 135 by Cossio,) while very unlike the present one in 
face and features, is exactly similar in attitude and costume. 
Indeed the costume is distinctly that of a Spanish cardinal 
of that period, and characterizes other portraits of Cardinals 
by El Greco. Moreover, it is not likely that El Greco, with 
his cosmopolitan experience, should have perpetrated the 
glaring anachronism of depicting St. Jerome in a cardinal’s 
costume, which was unknown until the third century after 
the Saint’s death. This painting, as it would thus appear, 
is neither a Saint Jerome nor a portrait of Cardinal Quiroga, 
but an excellent representation of a Spanish Cardinal as yet 
unidentified. Carl Justi refers to it as “giving a good notion 
of El Greco’s powers — a spark surviving from his former 
greatness.” Incidentally it may be mentioned that Cardinal 
Quiroga was born in 1499 and died in 1594. He was suc- 
cessively Counsellor to the King; Bishop of Cuenca and 
Archbishop of I oledo (1577-1594) where he died at the 
age of 95. He was also Cardinal priest titular of Saint 
Balbide in 1578, and as stated on his portrait, founder of 
some asylum or hospital, probably in Toledo. The subject 
of the present portrait may have occupied a position of even 
greater importance, since El Greco painted him three times. 

The story of the discovery of this portrait was told to the 
present writer by M. Emile Pares in February, 1915. It 
seems he saw the portrait in a dark corner of the sacristy of 
the cathedral at Vallodalid, where it had apparently hung 
undisturbed for centuries; it was covered with dust and very 
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dirty. M. Pares arranged for the purchase of the picture and 
another portrait which happened to be in the cathedral, and 
paid 25,000 francs for both. M. Pares took the portrait of 
the Cardinal to Paris, where an offer was made to purchase 
it for the Louvre; M. Jules Cambon, formerly Ambassador 
to the United States, conducted the negotiations on behalf 
of the Government. But an art dealer named Bourdariat, 
having his place of business in the rue de Courcelles, wished 
to buy the picture ; and having several friends on the com- 
mission, he so contrived it that the commission by one vote 
decided against the purchase of the portrait. While the 
matter was under discussion by the commission, M. Bour- 
dariat telegraphed an offer of 50,000 francs to M. Pares, 
conditioned on non-acceptance of the portrait by the Govern- 
ment, and M. Pares accepted this offer. In this way the 
Government failed to secure the portrait and it became the 
property of M. Bourdariat. From M. Bourdariat it passed 
into the possession of M. Trotti, also a dealer of Paris, and 
from him it went to the Knoedlers, of whom it was bought 
by Mr. Frick in 1905 for $150,000. 

Lady Skipworth — Sir Joshua’s love of experimentation often led 

p. 166 him unwarily to use fugitive pigments, with results disastrous 
to the permanency of color relations. In the present example 
this effect may be seen, though not in a conspicuous degree. 
In the flesh-tints there are signs of a loss of chromic balance 
due to uneven durability of the pigments used, the result 
being excessive chalkiness of the whites in contrast with the 
vermilion of the cheeks, which gives the lady an over-pow- 
dered and over-rouged aspect. 

El Conde de Teba — While showing this Goya portrait in 1922 to 

p. 173 Dr. August L. Mayer, the illustrious director of the Munich 
Pinakothek, I was assured that it did not represent El Conde 
de Teba, whose authentic portrait Dr. Mayer said was in La 
Sala Capitular de la Catedral de Toledo. I thereupon wrote 
to the Secretary of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Toledo, enclos- 
ing a photograph of the Frick painting, asking him to 
compare it with the portrait in Toledo. This received no 
acknowledgment or reply. In July 1926, I had the privilege 
of meeting the Cardinal-Archbishop of Toledo himself on the 
“Mauretania,” and I submitted my problem to him. His 
Eminence was very gracious, and invited me to renew my 
quest after his return to Toledo. Here is a translation of the 
Cardinal’s letter: 
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Oct. 7, 1926. 

From the Cardinal-Archbishop of Toledo. 

I o Mr. James Howard Bridge. 

Dear Sir: 

I received in due course your letter of September 13th, 
with the two photographs taken on board the “Mauretania'’, 
which do credit to your skill in that art. Many thanks for 
them, and for your offer of the negatives, which I accept. 

^ As for the Goya picture, it is really the portrait of the 
Count of Teba, father of the Empress Eugenie, according to 
the opinion pronounced by a very competent person, as follows: 

^ “The authentic portrait of the Count of Teba in the 
Cathedral collection here, to which the letter refers, is that of 
the Archbishop Domingo Fernandez de Cordoba, Count of 

I eba, who died in 1771 ; this portrait is one of the scries of 

those of the Archbishops of Toledo in the Chapter Room. But 
this portrait has nothing to do with that in the Frick collec- 
tion, painted by Goya. The persons represented are entirely 

different. The facts are that when the prelate in question 

died, because his sister, Maria Dominga, to whom the title 
fell, had married the Count of Montijo, Don Cristobal 
Portocarrero, the title of Count of Teba passed to the house 
of Montijo. Consequently this splendid portrait by Goya 
may be that of Don Cipriano de Guzman Palafox y Porto- 
carrero, father of the Empress Eugenie, Count of Teba and of 
Montijo, a contemporary of the painter.” 

I presume that it is unnecessary to send you the photo- 
graph of the picture of the Archbishop Count of Teba, but 
if you should like to have it anyway, I shall order one made. 

I am not returning the photograph of the Count of Teba 
which you sent me because his successor, the Duke of Alba, 
must have a portrait of his ancestor, and I wish to get infor- 
mation from him, and send him, in case he is interested, the 
photograph of the real Count of Teba. 

I wish to assure you that I am glad to be able to help you 
in any way, and to send my good wishes and my blessing. 

E. Card. Reig. 

Acknowledging this letter with thanks, I enclosed the two 
negatives of the Cardinal's portrait which I had made on the 
Mauretania”, and received from his Eminence a second 
communication containing an enclosure completely reversing 
the conclusions of the first. Here is a translation of this 
enclosure, which proves that El Conde de Teba, the father of 
the Empress Eugenie, is not the subject of the Frick portrait: 
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Madrid, December 19, 1926. 

To His Eminence Cardinal Reig y Casanova, 

Your Eminence: 

The person represented in the photograph you sent us for 
examination would seem from the resemblance to the aide- 
de-camp in the large picture representing Don Manuel Godoy, 
Principe de la Paz, in the Gallery of the Royal Academy of 
San Fernando, Madrid, to be that aide, portrayed in the pic- 
ture in question in the field, in company with the General in 
Chief of the Portuguese war. A consistent tradition assures 
us that the aide in question was the Count of Tepa, and he 
must therefore be the subject of the Frick Collection picture, 
as he was in fact believed to be by Don Jose Lazaro 
Galdeano, the former owner either of this picture or of a 
replica of it. 

This Count of Tepa must, I think, have been either the son 
or the grandson of the first Count of Tepa — Don Francisco 
Leandro de Viana, born in Lagran (province of Alva), bap- 
tized in that city on March 9, 1730; the title of Count of 
Tepa was established for him in 1775. The portrait by Goya 
must have been painted at the beginning of the 19th century, 
and, in view of the age of the subject and the number of 
years elapsing, we may presume that he was the son, or per- 
haps even the grandson, of Don Francisco. 

It is practically certain that the subject of this portrait is 
the Count of Tepa who had a distinguished architect build 
the house or small palace of Tepa, located in Madrid on the 
Calle de San Sebastian (its front facing the parish church of 
that name, and its back facing the Calle de Atocha and 
Plaza del Angel). This beautiful classic building is still 
standing. I asked one of my pupils to take some photographs 
of it, but when they were brought to me, I saw that I had 
confused the palace with the one next to it (that now 
belonging to the widowed Duchess of Canalejas and the 
young Duke of Canalejas). I hope to receive today the prints 
of the photographs of the real Tepa palace. 

The confusion which has arisen regarding the portrait is 
quite understandable, since it arose in a confusion of the 
Count of Tepa with the Count of Teba. Teba was the title 
of the great family of the Portocarreros, Counts of Montijo, 
and was conferred upon the second sons and daughters of that 
family and used by them as an added surname. A second 
son of the Montijo family was the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Toledo in the 18th century, and the Countess of Montijo who 
became the French empress was a second daughter — she died 
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only a few years ago, in the palace of her nephew, the Duke 
of Alba, in Madrid. It is an added coincidence that the 
former palace of the Counts of Monti jo y Tcba in Madrid 
was exactly opposite that just described, of the Counts of 
Tepa. 

It would be possible to ascertain from the Army Archives 
the name and history of the Count of Tepa represented in 
the portrait; but this would take time and would require a 
special research permit secured from the proper official in 
Segovia or Alcala. 

I trust that your Eminence will pardon my delay in answer- 
ing your letter, which was due to my desire to enclose with it 
the photographs, in return for those taken of your Eminence 
on the ship by the curator of the picture. Elias Tormo. 

So Goya’s landlady was wrong, and the young officer whom 
Goya painted was justified in the doubts he expressed as to 
his own identity. 

Whistler v. Ruskin — “Among the pictures which Whistler sent 

p* 183 to the Grosvenor Gallery in 1877 was one, ‘Nocturne in 
Black and Gold: The Falling Rocket,’ from which flowed 
momentous things. It moved John Ruskin to an outburst in 
‘Fors Clavigera’ unique in the annals of criticism. ‘For Mr. 
Whistler’s own sake,’ he said, ‘no less than for the protection 
of the purchaser, Sir Coutts Lindsay ought not to have 
admitted works into the gallery in which the ill-educated 
conceit of the artist so nearly approached the aspect of willful 
imposture. I have seen, and heard, much of Cockney 
impudence before now; but never expected to hear a coxcomb 
ask two hundred guineas for flinging a pot of paint in the 
public’s face.’ Whistler countered with the famous suit for 
libel that was tried before Baron Huddleston and a jury in 
the following year. He claimed £1,000 damages and got one 
farthing. But the verdict for the plaintiff gave him a satis- 
faction having nothing to do with the size of the sum awarded 
to him. ‘I he fin mot and spirit of this matter’ were joyously 
plain to him. The trial was but ‘the opening skirmish’ of a 
war between the brush and the pen which uplifted his soul. 
Where does Ruskin stand today in that war! The verdict 
cost him more than a farthing. It was a body blow which 
still counts in the declension of his prestige. For most artists 
and for many laymen his authority long ago went down the 
wind and nothing is more vividly remembered against him 
than his error in regard to Whistler.” — Royal Cortissoz in 
the New York Tribune. 
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Madame du Barry — Senac de Meilhan, who witnessed the end of 
p. 185 her career, passed no severe judgment on her character. “The 
most important events which took place in her time of power” 
he writes, “made no more impression than the images thrown 
on a screen by a magic lantern. She had taken no part in 
them, and they left only a confused memory. After the Revo- 
lution she distinguished herself by a marked generosity to 
those in danger of becoming its victims. Finally, this woman, 
whom nothing had protected from vice in her youth, and who 
had been led away by poverty and evil counsel, had done no 
one an injury when her power of inflicting wrong was unlim- 
ited. Such moderation in one in her position gives her the 
right to lenient treatment from the most severe of judges.” 
The Count d’Espinchal, who knew her before her rise to 
power, and who later was one of her intimate friends, de- 
scribes in a few words the lady of Louveciennes : “She is 

good and generous, an agreeable companion, the best of 
friends, most charitable and always ready to do a kindness. 
Both at home and in public she bears herself with becoming 
decency, giving the lie to the gross slanders calumny has 
delighted in spreading since the growth of her power.” 

Pierre de Nolhac in his introduction to A Kings Favorite 
by Claud Saint-Andre says “the celebrated book of the Gon- 
courts, puerile and false as it is , has long been held authori- 
tative.” 

Madame Roland — “Noble white Vision, with its high queenly face, 
p.185 long black hair flowing down to the girdle; and as brave a 
heart as ever beat in woman’s bosom ! Like a white Grecian 
Statue, serenely complete, she shines in that black wreck of 
things — long memorable . . . The biographer will long 

remember that trait of asking for a pen to write the strange 
thoughts that were rising in her. It is as a light-beam, shed- 
ding softness, a kind of sacredness, on all that proceeding.” 

Carlyle, French Revolution , iii. 21. 



